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Bob  Wear  Tells  of  a 
Tanker's  Life  in  Africa 


It’s  Springtim^'in  Darkest  and 
Hottest  Africa. 

Dear  Friends: 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
continuing  to  send  me  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. It  is  a real  connecting  link  between 
the  semi-civilized  existence  we  "tankers”  live 
in  this  constantly  shifting  African  campaign 
and  the  fine  college  and  wonderful  friends 
I miss  so  much.  It’s  especially  interesting 
to  me  to  learn  who  of  the  various  classes 
have  joined  what  services  and  where  they 
are  located  now.  And,  oh  yes,  the  marriage 
and  engagement  rate  among  Oberlinites  has 
taken  an  upward  trend,  hasn’t  it? 

The  very  fine  article  and  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins — "What  We  Are  Fighting 
For" — in  the  September-October  issue  ex- 
presses to  the  very  fullest  the  way  we  "front 
liners”  feel  about  this  whole  situation, 
nation  wide,  world  wide,  and  war  wide. 
Thank  you,  sir,  for  putting  our  thoughts 
into  living  words.  I have  really  enjoyed 
reading  each  and  every  issue  from  cover  to 
cover.  They  come  through  in  the  mail 
spasmodically  and  just  the  other  day  I re- 
ceived three  copies  all  at  once. 

It’s  no  wonder,  for  since  participating  in 
the  Invasion  landing  operations  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  I’ve  been  on  the  go  terrifically.  About 
a month  or  so  ago  I completed  my  third  trip 
by  rail  across  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
and  am  having  a hot  and  exciting  time  on 
my  third  battle-front,  with  the  . . . Ar- 
mored Division,  a grand  hard-hitting  outfit. 
I have  enjoyed  many  new  and  unusual  sights 
and  experiences  in  different  parts  of  French 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia,  mostly  from 
the  turret  of  a tank  or  living,  eating,  and 
sleeping  in  French  "40  Hommes  et  8 Chev- 
aux”  cars — the  small  box  cars  which  our 
fathers  were  acquainted  with  during  the  last 
war.  But  don’t  let  them  kid  you  about  stuf- 
fing 40  men  in  one  of  those  rough  and 
drafty  frigidaires.  Perhaps  they  are  able  to 
cram  the  "Frenchies”  in  that  way  but  you 
can’t  shove  the  huskier  and  broader  Ameri- 
can soldier  around  without  a lot  of  beefing. 
We  have  found  it  mighty  uncomfortable 
and  disagreeable  to  try  to  bed  down  even 
25  "Yanks”  at  one  time. 

I have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  many  interesting  people.  For  ex- 
ample, in  French  Morocco,  I had  a long  talk 
with  Colonel  Tolstoy,  a former  colonel  in 
the  Russian  army  and  the  son  of  the  famous 
Russian  novelist.  He  now  owns  and  runs 
a ranch  and  is  in  the  export  and  inport  busi- 
ness in  that  country.  Its  also  been  a lot  of 
fun  meeting  and  "chatting”  with  soldiers, 
officers,  and  Navy  men  of  all  kinds — Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  Australian,  Canad- 
ian, French,  and  particularly  the  French  For- 
eign Legionnaires  and  African  Colonial 
troops.  Of  the  latter,  about  the  most  fasci- 
nating individual  I’ve  come  across  is  the 
huge  black  powerfully  built  Senegalese  hill 
fighters,  who  really  enjoy  fighting.  He 
makes  the  life  of  "Jerry”  a tough  one,  for 
at  heart  he  is  a head  hunter  and  a night- 
stalker.  Our  French-African  comrade  really 


comes  in  handy  at  times  with  his  large  keen 
knife.  And  do  the  Germans  and  Italians 
dread  and  really  fear  knives  and  bayonets! 

I have  been  assigned  to  an  outstanding 
scrapping  line  company  as  maintenance  offi- 
cer. We've  liad  several  exciting  scrapVwitK 
Jgrry*&nd  the  Macaroons  (ItaliansJ  and  have- 
donte  pretty  .-well  by.  ourselves.  We'fe  ..still 
helping,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  push  the 
Axis  forces  northward.  But  this  campaign 
isn't  over  by  a long  shot.  We'll  keep  ham- 
mering away  until  Jerry  retreats  into  the 
sea  and  then  look  for  mote  lands  to  con- 
quer. We  are  fighting  and  will  continue 
to  fight,  as  President  Wilkins  has  very  clear- 
ly worded  it,  "for  self-preservation:  by 
which  I mean  not  only  the  preservation  of 
our  lives,  but  the  preservation  of  a way  of 
life  -which,  however  imperfect,  is  at  least 
tolerable,  as  against  the  menace  of  slavery 
which,  wherever  German  and  Japanese  con- 
quest extends,  is  not  a way  of  life  at  all, 
but  a way  of  death.”  It  is  a big  job  which 
needs  many  helping  hands  and  heads,  and 
a mutual  sharing  of  sacrifice,  hopes,  and 
prayers  to  accomplish  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely. How  w'ell  do  we  know  it,  we  who 
have  seen  the  horrors  of  war,  and  yet  are 
striving  in  our  small  way  toward  the  greater 
goal  of  a lasting  peace  and  the  American 
Way  of  Life! 

— Bob  Wear,  '41. 

NOTE:  Classmates  and  friends  wish- 
ing to  write  to  Bob  ( or  to  other  men  in 
service)  may  send  their  letters  c/o  the 
Alumni  Association.  They  will  be  re- 
directed to  his  latest  military  address 
which  we  are  not  allowed  to  publish. 
This  offer  holds  for  letters  to  any  other 
alumnus  in  the  armed  forces. 


Oberlin's  Only  Army  Nurse 
Trains  Soldiers  in  Care  of 
Wounded 

Dear  Mr.  Mosher: 

Although  members  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  are  sent  to  many  far-flung  battle 
zones  still  there  are  remote  sections  of  the 
world  where  nurses  may  not  go.  Instead 
we  train  Certain  soldiers  as  technicians  to 
care  for  the  soldiers  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  train  groups 
of  soldiers  in  simple  nursing  arts.  A very 
large  number  of  soldiers  become  expert  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  They 
are  surprisingly  enthusiastic  about  skills 
destined  to  save  lives  and  to  keep  their  sick 
comrades  comfortable.  Much  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  imbibe  comes  back  to  me  worded 
in  characteristically  military  language,  but 
the  spirit  is  there  in  all  sincerity. 

The  American  soldier  is  alert,  responsive 
and  adaptable.  Cate  of  the  sick  has  not  been 
one  of  his  major  civilian  responsibilities. 
But  his  enthusiasm  and  careful  attention  to 
detail  would  rival  the  work  of  any  student 
nurse  in  any  of  our  nurse  training  schools. 

Right  after  the  message  came  from  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  to  me  in  March,  1 received  a 
copy  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  in  newspaper 
form.  Has  another  copy  been  sent  since 
that  one  came?  Probably  it  is  delayed  in 
reaching  me. 

In  this  isolated  spot,  news  of  the  Oberlin 
family  is  most  welcome.  Their  patriotic 
deeds  are  more  inspiring  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  "carry  on"  more  diligently  as 
members  of  a great  fraternity,  the  brother- 
hood of  Oberlin. 

Gratefully  yours, 

2nd  Lt.  Marie  Lehti,  '28,  A.  N.  C. 


HIS  MOST  HELPFUL  BOOK 

One  of  our  customers  told  us  recently  that  the  most 
helpful  book  he  ever  had  was  his  SAVINGS  PASS  BOOK. 

"And  INTEREST ing,  too,"  he  said.  It  recorded  his 
battles  and  victories,  his  trials,  his  progress  toward  finan- 
cial independence. 

One  of  these  interesting  volumes  may  be  yours,  if 
you  wish. 

THE  OBERLIN 
SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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. . . fourteen  of  the  comparatively 
few  men  remaining  on  campus  when 
spring  arrived;  and  twelve  of  these  were 
called  into  uniform  before  the  term 
ended. 
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AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON) 

$25,000  1943— OBERLIN  ALUMNI  FUND-1943  $25,000  \ 

War  Service  Scholarships  ; 

I am  happy  to  join  my  fellow  alumni  in  the  raising  of  a war  service  t 
scholarship  fund.  In  order  to  make  my  victory  dollars  do  double  duty  by  * 
helping  the  Nation  and  Oberlin,  I:  J 

□ enclose  my  check  payable  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund  for  $ t 

to  be  converted  to  the  purchase  of  war  bonds.  t 

I | pledge  to  send  a $ Series war  bond  in  favor  of  The  \ 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  on  J 

□ enclose  $ in  war  stamps  to  be  converted  to  the  purchase  J 

of  war  bonds.  t 

□ pledge  to  send  a $ war  stamp  album  on • 

Name  Class  J 

street City State J 

(Give  preferred  address  for  all  Oberlin  mail)  i 

Use  this  line  for  any  special  designation  of  the  use  of  your  gift  for  other  than  * 

War  Service  Scholarships. 

Contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund  constitute  a proper  deduction  under  Federal  or  State  Income  Tax  Lams  J 


Reminiscent  of  the  bicycle  club  pic- 
tures you've  seen  from  a half  century 
or  more  ago,  though  the  side  whiskers  and 
the  inevitable  derby  are  missing,  the  cover 
picture  this  month  shows  a group  of  Army 
Reservists  at  Memorial  Arch.  During  April 
and  May  the  men  from  all  classes  were  melt- 
ing away  from  the  campus  rapidly,  in  answer 
to  service  calls. 

Of  this  typical  group  of  14,  only  two 
were  still  on  campus  as  the  term  ended;  the 
others  were  all  in  uniform.  Four  of  the 
group  are  seniors  and  were  granted  their 
degrees.  The  others  will  have  their  college 
courses  still  to  complete  at  the  war’s  end — 
an  illustration  of  the  need  for  Oberlin’s 
1943  Alumni  Fund  campaign  to  provide 
post  war  scholarships  for  such  men  as  these, 
three  of  whom  are  juniors,  six  sophomores 
and  one  a freshman. 

Those  standing  are  (left  to  right)  Bill 
Bosworth,  Jim  Clark,  Dick  Biringer,  Alan 
Gordon,  Bob  Wiltsie,  Jim  Dew,  Bob 
Schloerb,  Bob  Cortelyou,  Bill  Parmenter 
and  Dan  Reddin.  Seated  are  Wallace  Weil, 
Friedl  Anders,  Lloyd  Duff  and  Bill  Hewitt. 
Nearly  all  the  names  are  familiar  to  Ober- 
lin alumni  for  most  of  these  men  have  broth- 
ers, sisters  or  parents  who  graduated  here. 

To  Give  Bonds  Bought 
With  Travel  Money  Saved 

A "bonded  reunion”  will  replace  the 
scheduled  reunion  of  the  class  of  1927, 
which  under  normal  conditions  would  meet 
this  year  according  to  the  "Dix  Plan.”  The 
war  makes  it  impossible  to  journey  to 
Oberlin,  so  Class  Officers  Jim  Roemer  and 
Peg  Peck  Secrisc  are  suggesting  to  all  ’27ers 
that  they  contribute  all,  or  at  least  a part, 
of  the  money  they  would  have  spent  travel- 
ling to  Oberlin,  to  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds.  The  bonds  bought  by  the  class  will 
be  used  after  the  war  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  Oberlin  boys  who  left  college  for 
war  service  before  graduation  or  for  some 
foreign  student  who  has  been  buffeted  by 
the  war. 

A letter  urging  all  classmates  to  join  in 
this  effort  is  being  sent  by  Jim  and  Peg.  At 
their  request  the  Alumni  Association  office 
is  acting  as  the  receiving  agent.  Checks 
should  be  made  to  "The  Class  of  1927 — 
War  Scholarship  Fund."  All  contributors 
will  be  credited  in  the  1943  Alumni  Fund. 
College  and  alumni  officers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan. 


THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


V 12  Naval  Unit  Will  Include  350  Marines 


The  latest  development  with  regard 
to  the  makeup  of  the  V-12  Naval  unit 
assigned  to  Oberlin  is  that  350  of  the 
730  men  will  be  Marines.  Most  of  the 
350  Marines  are  men  now  in  college, 
here  or  elsewhere,  who  are  now  en- 
rolled in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
which  corresponds  to  the  V-l  and  V-7 
Naval  Reserves.  A few  of  the  men  will 
be  applicants  who,  when  taking  the 
tests  on  April  2,  indicated  a Marine 
Corps  preference. 

The  course  of  study  for  Marines  en- 
tering as  freshmen  will  be  identical 
with  that  for  other  Navy  freshmen  for 
the  first  two  terms.  The  full  course  for 
Marines  will  extend  over  four  terms, 
and  in  the  last  two  terms  will  include  a 
considerable  range  of  free  electives. 

The  marines  will  be  under  the  di- 
rect command  of  Captain  LeRoy  T. 
Campbell,  who  will  be  second  in  com- 
mand to  the  Lieutenant  Commander 
who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  whole 
Navy  unit,  and  who  has  not  as  yet  been 
appointed  as  this  issue  goes  to  press. 

Captain  Campbell  was  in  Oberlin  on 
May  17,  and  while  here  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  President  Wilkins  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration and  to  get  a brief  look  at 
Oberlin. 

Commandants  have  not  yet  been  as- 
signed to  particular  institutions,  but  it 
is  known  that  since  the  Oberlin  unit 
is  one  of  the  larger  ones,  the  command- 
ing officer  will  have  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander.  He  is  expected  to 
"come  aboard"  about  the  first  of  June, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  final  preparations 
for  the  coming  of  the  unit,  which  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  on  July  1. 

Expect  Total  of  More  Than 
1100  Students  for  Summer  Term 

In  addition  to  the  730  men  who  will 
arrive  in  Oberlin  for  school  beginning 
about  July  1,  it  is  expected  that  approx- 
imately 40  regular  freshman  men  will 
enter  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in 
July  and  about  15  freshman  woman. 

Of  the  upper  classes  221  men  now 
enrolled  in  school  have  registered  for 
the  summer  term,  although  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  will  be  unable  to 
attend,  and  68  women  now  enrolled 
have  registered  for  the  summer  term. 

In  the  conservatory  of  music  five 
men  and  22  women  now  in  school  have 
registered  for  the  full  summer  term 
and  27  other  women  have  registered 
for  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  term. 
About  ten  freshmen  are  expected  to 
enter  the  conservatory  of  music  in 
July. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 


approximately  55  students  are  expected 
for  the  summer  term,  ten  of  whom  will 
be  new  students. 

This  makes  a total  of  approximately 
1 128  students  who  can  be  expected  for 
the  summer  term,  by  far  the  largest 
summer  enrollment  in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory. 

Degrees  and  Full  Credit  Granted 
Men  Called  Up  After  May  18 

A ruling  from  Dean  Wittke's  office 
regarding  students  called  into  military 
service  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
semester  states  that  all  students  who 
are  members  of  the  Army  or  Navy  Re- 
serves, or  subject  to  draft,  and  who  are 
ordered  into  active  service  on  or  after 
May  18  will  receive  full  credit  for  their 
college  courses,  provided  their  instruc- 
tors report  passing  grades  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal.  Seniors  will  be  entitled 
to  their  degrees. 

In  order  to  receive  full  credit,  with- 
drawal from  college  must  not  occur  be- 
fore the  fifth  day  preceding  the  actual 


At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  on  Tuesday,  April  27,  sev- 
eral appointments  were  voted.  Most  of 
them  were  made  to  provide  additional 
instructors  for  the  Navy  V-12  Unit. 

Fred  Foreman,  having  received  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  Army, 
was  reinstated  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

Robert  Thornton  Morrison,  a gradu- 
ate of  Wittenberg  College  and  a Ph.D. 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  ap- 
pointed as  Charles  M.  Hall  Research 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  for  one  year. 

V-12  Necessitates  Additions 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  physics 
for  the  Navy  unit,  four  new  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  mathematics  and 
five  in  physics.  All  of  those  appointed 
for  such  service  with  the  Navy  unit  are 
to  have  the  title  of  Visiting  Lecturer.  In 
all  cases  except  that  of  Dr.  P.  K.  Taylor, 
their  service  will  begin  July  1.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor’s service  will  begin  November  1. 

The  persons  so  appointed  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  mathematics,  Mrs.  Louise  Cul- 
bertson Kelsey,  a graduate  of  Ashland 
College,  and  now  instructor  in  that  col- 
lege; Louis  Dale  Rodabaugh,  a gradu- 
ate of  Miami  University  with  a docto- 
rate from  Ohio  State,  now  a professor 
in  Shurtleff  College;  Elbridge  P.  Vance, 
a graduate  of  Wooster  College  with  a 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, now  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Nevada;  and  Henry  Edward  Harris, 


date  designated  for  induction,  and  the 
student  must  present  his  official  call  to 
report  for  service  to  the  registrar  at  the 
time  he  arranges  for  his  withdrawal. 

Will  Offer  Majors  to  Train 
For  Post  War  Service 

A major  in  either  economics,  history, 
political  science,  or  sociology  will  be 
offered  for  students  wishing  to  prepare 
for  civilian  foreign  service  and  post- 
war reconstruction,  according  to  the 
new  1943-44  catalogue. 

Students  may  elect  widely  from  relat- 
ed fields,  including  seminars  in  more 
than  one  department.  The  Dean  of  the 
College  will  act  as  faculty  adviser,  along 
with  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Students  electing  the  reconstruction 
major  are  reminded  that  the  taking  of 
such  courses  provides  no  vocational 
guarantees  and  that  most  of  the  actual 
reconstruction  work  abroad,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  Americans,  probably  will  be 
done  by  men  in  military  service  and  un- 
der military  direction  and  the  total  to  be 
thus  employed  will  be  relatively  small. 


a graduate  of  Lafayette,  now  teaching  in 
San  Angelo  Junior  College.  Mr.  Harris’ 
work  will  be  in  engineering  drawing. 

The  five  appointments  in  physics  are: 
Wayne  Belding  Denny,  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  in  the  class  of  1935,  with  a doc- 
torate from  Yale,  now  teaching  in 
Emory  University;  Helen  Turnbull  Gil- 
roy, a graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  with  a 
doctorate  from  Cornell,  now  professor 
in  Beaver  College;  John  Franklin 
Hersh,  a graduate  of  Oberlin  in  the 
Class  of  1941,  now  in  the  Harvard  Un- 
derwater Sound  Laboratory;  George 
Kern  Schoepfle,  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
in  the  Class  of  1927,  with  a doctorate 
from  Cornell,  now  teaching  at  James 
Millikin  University;  and  Paul  King- 
don  Taylor,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  with  a doctorate  from 
Northwestern,  now  teaching  in  Ashland 
College. 

Leaves  of  Absence  Granted 

At  the  same  meeting  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  the  duration  of  the  war  were 
given  to  Professors  A.  E.  Nilsson,  E.  R. 
Moore,  and  F.  M.  Zorbaugh,  and  to  R. 
L.  A.  Clark.  Leaves  of  absence  for  1943- 
44  were  given  to  Professors  J.  D.  Lewis 
and  Normand  Lockwood,  to  enable 
them  to  accept  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ships for  the  year. 

Professors  Moore  and  Zorbaugh  are 
both  lieutenants  in  the  navy.  Lt.  Zor- 
baugh is  at  the  Ohio  State  Naval  Train- 
ing School,  and  Lt.  Moore  is  stationed 
in  New  York  City. 
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Twice  In  a Lifetime:  1913 


A QUARTER  of  a century  ago,  in 
the  days  of  the  First  World  War, 

I sat  where  you  sit  today.  Like  the  wed- 
ding guest  in  Coleridge’s  "Ancient  Mar- 
iner,” I "could  not  choose  but  hear.” 
My  college  generation  then  left  Ober- 
lin  to  help  win  the  war,  as  your  genera- 
tion is  doing  now.  The  war  was  won, 
but  the  peace  was  lost.  The  memories  of 
all  these  things  are  strong  upon  me  as 
I speak  to  you  now.  It  is  these  memo- 
ries which  so  deeply  disturb  many  of 
the  men  and  women  of  my  generation. 

Most  disturbing  are  some  notions 
about  the  war  and  the  future  peace 
which  now  abound  everywhere.  Re- 
cently I heard  an  American,  a well-in- 
formed man,  say,  first,  that  we  must  not 
humiliate  the  German  people;  second, 
that  we  must  get  on  with  the  Germans; 
and,  third,  that  Europe  needs  the  skill 
and  industrial  equipment  of  Germany. 
For  the  German  people — and  for  that 
matter  for  the  Japanese  people  also — 
who  is  to  judge  what  is  humiliating 
and  what  is  salutary?  As  for  the  Ger- 
mans— and  again  for  the  Japanese — 
is  it  not  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  all 
nations  that  they  learn  how  to  get  on 
with  us?  Finally,  under  what  circum- 
stances can  we  trust  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  to  use  their  great  indus- 
trial equipment  and  skill  for  peaceful 
ends? 

In  1914  when  Germany  had  a higher 
standard  of  living  than  any  country  in 
Europe,  when  the  Germans  were  out- 
selling their  competitors  all  over  the 
world,  when  Germany  was  economic- 
ally and  politically  the  most  striking 
success  story  among  the  nations  of  the 
twentieth  century — save  perhaps  Japan 
— the  German  leaders  insisted  that  they 
were  being  encircled  and  strangled.  Ev- 
idently German  successes  in  the  wars 
of  1864,  1866,  and  1870,  followed  by 
the  most  phenomenal  prosperity,  had 
gone  to  their  heads.  The  German  lead- 
ers were  able  to  lead  the  German  peo- 
ple blithely  into  war  in  1914  when  Ger- 
many was  furthest  from  being  a have- 
not  nation.  Now  a totally  new  set  of 
rulers  has  been  able  to  lead  them  into 
war,  with  the  same  mad  slogan.  In  de- 
manding equality  among  the  nations 
and  "a  place  in  the  sun”  the  leaders  of 
the  Germans  in  1914  and  again  in  1939 
were  not  driving  for  equality.  They 
were  driving  for  domination.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Japan;  she  has  been  the 
most  successful  nation  in  all  Asia.  This, 
however,  has  not  satisfied  her.  Like  the 
Germans,  the  Japanese  regard  them- 
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Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz 

. . . delivered  on  April  27  at  a sen- 
ior assembly  in  Finney  Chapel,  this 
article  by  Professor  Artz  is  a sequel  to 
another  chapel  talk  which  he  gave  in 
December  1940  and  which  was  subse- 
quently published  first  in  this  maga- 
zine, and  later  in  an  enlarged  form  in 
a pamphlet  entitled  "1917  and  1941.” 

A graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1916,  Pro- 
fessor Artz  taught  for  a year  in  Antioch 
College  and  then  served  for  twenty-two 
months  overseas  with  an  A.E.F.  base 
hospital  unit.  Before  returning  to 
America  he  studied  in  1919  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse  in  France.  He  was 
then  a student  and  instructor  at  Har- 
vard U niversity  until  1 924,  when  Har- 
vard granted  him  the  Ph.D.  degree  and 
he  became  a member  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty. 

Professor  Artz’  talks  are  always  in- 
teresting, always  provocative  of  thought 
and  discussion. 


selves  as  a superior  race  destined  to  rule 
the  world.  They  too  talk  of  equality; 
what  they  really  mean  is  domination. 
Instead  of  trying  to  control  her  growth 
in  population,  Japan  has  done  every- 
thing to  encourage  it,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
masses  by  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth,  as  even  Germany  did  after 
1 880,  the  Japanese  leaders  have  busied 
themselves  converting  millions  of  their 
people  to  the  dogma  that  Japan 
must  expand,  and  that  her  population 
must  go  forth  to  build  new  homes  on 
the  bones  of  millions  of  butchered  Chi- 
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nese.  The  cojiverts  of  the  German  and 
Japanese  propaganda  are  not  found  in 
Germany  and  Japan  alone;  their  num- 
ber includes  millions  of  biased  or  of 
sentimental  Americans. 

When  the  Germans  lost  the  war  in 
1918,  they  howled  about  the  reparations 
they  were  expected  to  pay.  The  Nazi 
propagandists  later  blamed  most  of  the 
difficulties  on  reparations.  Actually  the 
Germans  paid  about  four  billion  dol- 
lars in  reparations.  To  pay  this  and  to 
rebuild  their  cities  and  factories,  they 
borrowed  from  the  victorious  powers 
seven  and  a half  billion  dollars  which 
they  did  not  repay.  In  this  happy  tran- 
saction, they  were  three  and  a half  bil- 
lion dollars  ahead.  Then  to  satisfy  an 
outraged  sense  of  justice,  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  certain  of  their  leaders,  the 
Germans  since  1939  have  looted  Eu- 
rope to  the  amount  of  50  billion  dol- 
lars,* and  have  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloody  death  of  ten 
to  twelve  million  human  beings.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  as  certain  as  the  sun 
will  rise  tomorrow,  anything  that  is 
done  to  them  is  bound  to  be  proclaimed 
as  a national  humiliation.  And  unless 
the  United  Nations  are  vigilant,  it  will 
be  used  as  a pretext  for  fresh  looting 
and  murdering  in  a third  world  war. 
Ever  since  1870  large  numbers  of  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  a dangerous  national  hysteria, 
which  makes  them  believe  that  if  they 
cannot  kill  and  rule,  they  are  being 
encircled  and  persecuted.  This  hys- 
teria has  made  these  two  peoples  wil- 
ling to  follow  leaders  like  William 
the  Second,  Hitler,  and  the  war  lords 
of  Japan. 

"Germany  is  just  one  of  the  occupied 
countries,”  we  were  told  by  a German 
exile  who  recently  visited  here.  By 
this  he  meant  that  the  world  is  at  war 
with  a small  group  of  Nazis  and  not 
with  the  German  people, — who,  he 
assured  us,  are  to  deal  with  their  own 
"gangsters”  when  the  end  comes.  Get 
rid  of  the  Nazis,  give  the  Germans  fair 
economic  conditions,  and  a democratic 
Germany  will  appear,  one  must  say, 
like  a rabbit  pulled  out  of  a hat. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has 
lived  through  the  First  World  War 
with  his  eyes  open  to  believe  all  this.  In 
1917  President  Wilson  separated  the 
peace-loving  Germans  from  their  rul- 
ers. Now  we  are  at  war  again  with 


‘Figures  given  in  editorial  New  York 
Times,  April  29,  1943. 
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Germany;  we  must  deal  with  a new  set 
of  leaders.  Yet  some  German  exiles 
and  many  Americans  again  urge  us  to 
believe  this  same  old  mythology.  And 
we  may  even  have  soft-headed  senti- 
mentalists telling  us  that  the  Japanese 
are  a peace-loving  folk  who  must  not 
be  made  to  share  the  guilt  of  their 
wicked  rulers.  Actually,  they  are  the 
Germans  of  the  Far  East,  with  a like 
industrial  and  commercial  organization, 
a like  organization  for  modern  warfare, 
and  a glorious  military  tradition.  What 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  stand 
for  today — the  concept  of  a superior 
race,  the  assumption  of  a mission  to 
rule,  the  belief  that  they  can  make  gains 
by  aggressive  war — all  these  were  not 
born  in  the  twentieth  century.  Their 
roots  lie  deep  in  the  German  and  Jap- 
anese national  cultures,  and  their  erad- 
ication will  necessarily  be  long  and  dif- 
ficult. 

The  Japanese  are  to  be  the  backbone 
of  any  system  in  Asia;  the  Germans  are 
to  play  the  same  role  in  the  West.  Who 
are  we  to  humiliate  them?  Must  not  we 
learn  to  live  with  noble  and  devoted 
peoples  who  can  not  be  destroyed  nor 
held  down?  We  all  know  that  there  are 
plenty  of  honest,  hard-working,  and 
peace-loving  Germans  and  Japanese, 
but  since  1870  they  have  not  really  run 
the  show.  In  neither  country,  moreover, 
has  there  been  any  long  or  deeply  rooted 
tradition  of  liberal  government.  The 
glorious  traditions  of  both  Japan  and 
Germany  are  military  traditions,  tradi- 
tions of  conquest.  Large  numbers  of 
both  peoples  have  been  the  fanatic  fol- 
lowers and  the  too-obedient  servants 
of  their  worst  leaders.  During  an  un- 
easy truce  between  two  wars,  the  world 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties  was  like  a 
mad-house  in  which  the  guards  let  the 
inmates  get  possession  of  firearms  while 
they  themselves  deliberately  disarmed. 

There  can  be  no  peace  with  such  na- 
tions until  they  are  utterly  defeated,  un- 
til, as  our  President  says,  we  have  an 
"unconditional  surrender."  And  there 
can  be  no  peace  until  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  learn  that  the  wages  of  war  is 
death,  death  to  millions  of  the  people 
and  destitution  to  the  whole  nation.  Re- 
education must  begin  right  there.  It  is 
folly,  of  course,  to  talk  of  killing  off 
large  numbers  of  Germans  and  Japan- 
ese, or  to  propose  to  dismember  the 
German  and  Japanese  states,  or  to  try 
to  handle  the  problem  by  ruining  their 
manufactures  and  their  agriculture.  But 
we  must  crush  them  in  war;  we  must 
strip  them  of  arms;  we  must  dismantle 
their  armanent  factories;  we  must  take 
from  them  the  control  but  not  the  prof- 
its of  their  heavy  industries  until  such 
time  as  there  is  unquestioned  proof  that 
they  are  ready  to  live  at  peace  with 
other  nations.  We  must  show  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  that  war  does  not 


pay.  They  must  be  convinced  by  a firm 
hand  that  rehabilitation  cannot  come  by 
rearming  for  war,  and  loot,  and  mur- 
der, but  that  they  may  restore  them- 
selves and  may  prosper  by  honest  work 
and  cooperation. 

But,  I repeat,  there  can  be  no  peace 
until  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
learn  that  the  wages  of  aggressive  war 
is  death  to  those  who  initiate  them. 
Events,  what  happens  to  a nation,  is 
what  re-educates  a nation.  The  French 
under  Louis  XIV,  and  again  under  the 
two  Napoleons,  believed  that  great 
gains  could  be  made  by  war.  And  this 
re-education  by  events  may  have  to  be 
repeated,  for  the  defeat  at  Waterloo 
had  to  be  readministered  at  Sedan  in 
1870.  The  French  finally  had  sense 
beaten  into  them.  The  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  will,  I believe,  learn  too; 
but  it  will  have  to  be  the  hard  way.  Re- 
education cannot  be  by  way  of  appease- 
ment, or  sweet  reasonableness,  or  eco- 
nomic sops.  These  are  always  interpret- 
ed as  signs  of  weakness  by  the  Japanese 
and  the  Germans.  And  so  far  as  we  and 
our  allies  are  concerned,  such  conces- 
sions merely  disarm  us  and  leave  us 
stripped  and  helpless.  Two  world  wars 
in  one  generation  should  have  made 
this  clear. 

Our  immediate  problem  is  to  pull  to- 
gether with  our  allies;  it  is  really  to 
unite  the  United  Nations  and  to  keep 
them  united  for  the  difficult  years 
ahead.  Only  such  coordination  can  se- 
cure a future  peace.  We  may  then  hope 
that  the  cooperation  and  international 
control  forced  on  us  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  will  be  the  basis  for  an  era  of 
armistice  and  occupation  which  follow. 
We  may  also  hope  that  the  cooperation 
of  this  era  of  armistice  and  occupation 
will  grow  slowly  into  the  conditions  of 
"peace.” 

Internal  conflicts  in  England,  and 
still  more  in  the  United  States,  and  dis- 
trust among  the  four  powers,  China, 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  the  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, make  one  realize  why  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  still  hope  that  their 
enemies  will  fall  to  knifing  each  other. 
Within  the  last  month  I have  heard  peo- 
ple talk  as  if  this  war  were  against  En- 
gland, Russia,  and  Roosevelt;  or  if  it 
isn't,  as  if  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  who  are  our  enemies  and 
who  are  our  friends.  Soviet  Russia  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  never 
caused  us  to  add  one  man  to  our  army 
or  navy;  Germany  and  Japan  have 
caused  us  to  add  at  least  seven  millions 
in  less  than  two  years.  Yet,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  foreign  policy  is  directed  to- 
ward defeating  Germany  and  Japan, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  back 
a whole  string  of  Quisling  regimes: 
Franco  in  Spain,  the  followers  of  Vichy 
in  France,  Otto  of  Austria,  Victor  Em- 


manuel of  Italy,  and  Horthy  of  Hun- 
gary. These  governments  now  represent 
less  than  10%  of  the  people  in  each 
state.  While  alleging  our  unity  with 
Russia,  we  still  dally  with  discredited 
regimes  favorable  to  Germany,  and  dan- 
gerous to  Russian  security  and  ultimate- 
ly to  our  own.  Can  we  expect  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  Europe  to  revolt, 
when  we  follow  a foreign  policy  of  this 
sort?  How  can  Russia  count  on  a series 
of  regimes  in  western  Europe  in  no  wise 
bottomed  on  the  mass  of  workers  and 
peasants,  regimes  which  could  never  be 
maintained  an  hour  without  a large  ar- 
my of  occupation?  And  can  Russia,  or 
England,  or  China,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  the  American  people,  count  on  our 
Senate,  which  helped  to  ruin  the  peace 
of  1919?  Some  of  its  members  now 
talk  such  rubbish  as  that  uttered  the 
other  day  by  Senator  Taft  who  declared 
that  all  planning  for  collective  security 
is  dangerous.  "It  would  be,"  he  said,  "as 
easy  for  an  international  police  force  to 
bomb  New  York  as  Berlin." 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  collective  security,  and  above 
ail  with  the  problem  of  working  with 
Russia.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
need  to  accept  the  Russian  solution  for 
our  political  and  social  problems,  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  went  to  solicit  help 
from  the  corrupt  despotism  of  the  Louis 
of  France,  those  who  sent  him  did  not 
accept  the  French  religious,  political, 
and  social  order.  So  we  also  can  main- 
tain our  freedom  of  choice;  this  is  not 
the  question. 

The  question  is:  do  we  believe  in 
collective  security?  Do  we  really  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  war  out  of 
America  is  to  keep  war  out  of  the 
world?  Are  we  willing  to  face  the  facts 
in  our  treatment  of  our  enemies  and  of 
our  allies?  If  we  would  do  what  En- 
gland has  done,  namely  make  a working 
agreement  to  cooperate  with  Russia  for 
twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war; 
if  we  will  give  Russia  some  assurances, 
then  we  will  be  in  a place  to  help  and 
advise  Russia,  and  in  return  ask  conces- 
sions from  her.  Our  offish  atcimde  to- 
ward England  and  Russia  merely 
strengthens  our  enemies  and  jeopar- 
dizes the  peace.  Japan  and  Germany  are 
our  great  enemies.  Of  our  friends  who 
are  not  led  at  the  chariot  wheel  of  the 
Axis,  there  stand  to  fight  beside  us  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  after  the  war 
only  China  and  Russia,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  When  we 
are  battling  for  survival,  we  must  fight 
our  enemies  and  stand  by  our  friends. 
We  lose  the  war  if  we  leave  Germany 
and  Japan  to  renew  the  attack  in  twenty 
years.  We  lose  the  war  if  we  do  not  co- 
operate with  our  allies  in  making  an 
in  keeping  an  enduring  peace.  We 
should  not  have  to  learn  twice  in  a life- 
time, the  same  bitter  lessons. 
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43  s Four  Years  In  Olicrlin 
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WE  DISCOVER  ODERL1N  . . . the  fall  of  ’39.  Five  hun- 
dred assorted  editor-class  president-valedictorians 
swarmed  into  a quiet  Oberlin  Indian  Summer,  were  shuttled 
from  psych  test  to  lecture,  and  introduced  to  the  ways  of  a 
"small  mid-western  college.” 

We  immediately  became  entangled  in  sundry  causes, 
among  them  a Peace  "Strike”  and  the  drive  for  an  experi- 
mental four-day  Thanksgiving  holiday,  and  happily  let  work 
slide  to  attend  countless  meetings  and  conferences.  Our  men 
cut  classes  to  attend  the  first  Career  Conference  and  liked  it 
so  well  that  they  resolved  to  have  a repeat  performance  when 
they  were  old  enough  to  care  about  careers. 

Come  spring  all  minor  activities  were  submerged  beneath 
the  rushing  flood  of  Mock  Convention  activity.  Contrary  to 
tradition  the  Nation  did  not  go  as  Oberlin  went,  but  even 
the  disgruntled  Democratic  minority  agreed  that  despite  the 
nomination  of  McNary,  the  Mock  Convention  . . . complete 
with  Frieda,  the  pulchritudinous  pachyderm  . . . was  des- 
tined to  be  the  outstanding  event  of  their  projected  four-year 
stay. 

We  quickly  discovered  the  Vars  where  the  Juke  box  was 
being  fed  the  new  Jefferson  nickel  to  the  tune  of  "In  the 
Mood,”  "Little  Brown  Jug,”  "The  Lamp  Is  Low,”  "Indian 
Summer,"  "The  Wind  and  the  Rain  in  Your  Hair,”  "And  the 
Angels  Sing.”  Glenn  Miller  and  Harry  James  shared  top  hon- 
ors on  campus  with  the  ever-solid  B.  Goodman  and  T.  Dor- 
sey. Local  Talent  in  the  form  of  Ad  Mueller  and  his  Towns- 
men held  the  fort  for  Samrday  All-Colleges  and  we  freshmen 
alternately  melted  and  jumped  as  Ellen  sang  her  throaty  of- 
ferings . . . "I'd  Work  for  You,  I’d  Slave  for  You”  . . . and 
Juvelier  batted  his  base  to  the  "Jumpin’  Jive.”  But  "I'll  Be 
With  You”  was  our  favorite  song.  We  were  to  hum  it  all  sum- 
mer while  we  waited  for  school  to  start. 

That  same  spring  the  Student  Council  amended  its  consti- 
tution, we  roped,  tied,  and  held  against  all  comers  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sophomore  class. 

f"~^UR  COMING  OF  AGE.  Our  return  in  the  fall  was 
a more  or  less  breathless  one.  Immediately  we  began  to 
impress  our  personalities  on  the  younger  and  more  inno- 
cent frosh,  and  only  when  after  several  mad  weeks  of  house 
raiding  and  sundry  other  insults,  including  our  first-time-in- 
history defeat  of  a freshman  pushball  team,  we  burned  the 
symbolic  cap  and  buried  the  figurative  hatchet,  did  we  realize 
that  we  were  more  thankful  than  the  frosh  to  get  back  to 
normal.  Politics  once  more  reared  its  ugly  head  and  again 
the  campus  split.  The  Republicans  trekked  loyally  to  Elyria 
to  worship  at  the  feet  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  and  the  same 
disgruntled  Democratic  minority  stumped  for  FDR  and  a 
third  term. 

But  we  were  becoming  a part  of  Oberlin.  Our  athletes 
were  winning  places  on  varsity  teams,  the  green  and  white 
sweaters  of  the  class  of  ’43  were  giving  way  to  the  crimson 
and  gold.  The  ration  meal  came  in,  suggested  by  a sopho- 
more, and  Oberlin  saw  its  first  Lacrosse  game  . . . that,  too, 
engineered  by  a sophomore.  With  spring  there  was  a new 
green  and  white  banner  outshining  all  the  rest  and  the  Ban- 
ner Dance  was  a success.  ’43  had  come  into  its  own.  There 
was  another  convention,  this  one  Pan-American,  Oberlin 
learned  in  its  provincial  way  La  Conga,  and  mingled  with  the 
usual  jive  at  the  Vars  you  could  here  a repeated  "one,  two, 
three  . . . boom.  But  I’ll  Be  With  You”  was  still  a favorite, 
and  at  recs  we  were  dancing  to  "I’ll  Never  Smile  Again,” 
"Deep  In  a Dream,”  "Beat  Me  Daddy,”  and  the  perennial 
"Star  Dust.” 


And  but  for  the  fact  that  THE  DUKE  came  to  Oberlin 
to  play  for  the  Junior  prom  it  was  a pretty  normal  year. 
The  student  council  once  more  reshuffled  its  rules  and  the 
Libe  developed  a new  addition  without  benefit  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation. 

The  Varsity  "O”  Club  was  suspended  for  disturbing  the 
peace,  illegal  entry,  mayhem,  etc.,  etc.,”  a football  was  missing 
from  Warner  Gym. 

T IFE  IS  REAL,  LIFE  IS  EARNEST.  This  was  the  year  we 
' drifted  back  slowly,  a sadder  and  far  wiser  lot  of  jun- 
iors. Fewer  laughs  and  the  same  tiresome  round  of  bluebooks 
and  papers  and  early  morning  board  jobs.  For  a while  it 
was  quite  a normal  Oberlin  year  with  unrest  on  the  interna- 
tional horizon  serving  only  as  topic  for  more  of  our  typical 
solve-the-world-problems-here  discussions  and  conventions. 

Quite  normal  ...  we  were  falling  in  love  to  the  tune  of 
"I  Don’t  Want  to  Set  the  World  on  Fire”  and  "This  Love 
of  Mine,”  and  spent  countless  hours  listening  to  them  in 
the  Vars.  When  not  in  the  Vars  we  could  be  found  in  die 
jobs  we’d  earned  as  juniors.  We  were  counsellors,  or  editors, 
or  business  managers,  or  presidents  of  this  and  that,  and  we 
worked  pretty  hard,  but  mostly  we  could  be  found  in  the 
Vars  griping  about  all  the  work  we  had  to  do. 

Then  suddenly,  on  a warm  early-December  Sunday  after- 
noon the  excited  voice  of  a news  announcer  broke  into  the 
symphony  broadcast  and  turned  our  quiet  Oberlin  world  up- 
side down.  For  two  days  we  were  stunned,  class  attendance 
dropped  off,  and  there  was  a general  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
Then  Prexy  gave  us  a reassuring  tongue  lashing  in  chapel 
and  we  listened  eagerly,  a little  disappointed  at  his  unglam- 
orous  suggestion  that  we  "write  a better  term  paper.”  Never- 
theless we  got  the  idea,  and  many  of  us  did  just  that.  For 
the  first  time  in  almost  three  years  many  of  us  discovered 
what  work  really  was.  Oberlin  was  discovering  the  war. 
The  career  conference  we  had  promised  ourselves  was  de- 
voted in  part  to  an  exposition  of  opportunities  in  the  ser- 
vices. The  representatives  of  those  services  were  swamped 
with  queries  and  the  weeks  following  found  a steady  chain 
of  our  male  classmates  headed  for  the  Navy  recruiting  office 
in  Cleveland. 

Oberlin  was  discovering  the  war,  but  we  still  had  confer- 
ences, and  headlines  with  the  respective  appearances  of  a 
Russian  General  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  There  were  rumors 
of  a three  semester  plan,  a man-shortage,  and  an  influx  of 
freshman  athletes.  Meanwhile  we  bemoaned  our  disappoint- 
ing football  season. 

Of  course  the  student  council  rehashed  its  constitution, 
and  a football  was  still  missing  from  Warner  Gym. 

T— I OME  STRETCH.  We  returned,  more  happily  this  time, 
*■  to  a wartime  Oberlin,  our  ration  books  clutched  firmly 
in  our  hands.  We  were  living  more  or  less  for  the  moment 
just  one  jump  ahead  of  our  local  draft  boards  and  the  bureau 
of  Naval  Officer  Procurement.  We  had  a lot  of  things  to  do 
and  there  were  great  changes  being  made.  We  were  serious 
seniors,  but  we’d  learned  the  ropes. 

The  local  cinema  was  more  crowded  than  ever.  Suddenly 
we  had  a football  team.  . . we  stopped  "building  character” 
and  developed  a hard-hitting,  hell-for-leather  ball  club 
AND  WE  BEAT  WOOSTER.  But  while  all  this  was  going 
on  we  were  fighting  our  small  portion  of  the  war,  buying 
bonds  and  stamps,  collecting  scrap,  donating  blood,  nurses 
aiding,  and  Consolidated  Relief  Driving.  Our  males  contin- 
( Continued  on  Page  Eight ) 
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NOTE— At  the  left  in  each  panel  arc  the  freshman  entrance  photos'  at 
the  right  are  Ht-O-Hi  senior  pictures. 


Elmer  Engstrom 

Four  years  ago  Elm  reached  Oberlin  with  a sharp  wit,  a friendly  smile  and  a strange 
walk.  Today  his  wit  is  a little  sharper  (cf.  Borscht  Horizons ),  and  his  smile  a little  wrv- 
the  walk  is  unchanged.  For  four  years  his  life  in  Oberlin  has  been  a rapid  progression 
of  extra-curricular  activities,  from  sports  writing  for  the  Review  in  his  freshman  year  to 
writing  the  book  for  a Mummers'  show  this  spring.  And  in  between  . . . three  years’  of 
varsity  track,  a job  as  counsellor  and/or  nursemaid  to  a bunch  of  callow  freshmen,  frequent 
dabblings  in  ODA  productions,  and  the  social  chairmanship  of  White  House.  But  most 
important,  and  possibly  the  reason  for  the  wryness  of  his  smile  has  been  his  very  capable 
handling  of  an  active  Student  Council.  Somewhere  in  all  that  he  has  found  time  to  study 
but  like  any  good  senior  is  seldom  caught  at  it.  He  can  be  found  at  the  Vars  any  morning’ 
Next  month  he  enters  the  Navy,  where  much  of  all  this  will  be  undone. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Hartson 

Despite  the  traditional  handicap  of  being  a "faculty  daughter,”  Mary  Beth  Hartson 
has  done  her  share  of  keeping  campus  activities  running  smoothly.  A member  of  the 
Shansi  Committee  for  three  years,  this  year  she  has  served  as  its  chairman.  As  secretary- 
treasurer  of  her  class  in  the  sophomore  year,  she  kept  the  books  and  money  and  put  the 
freshmen  women  through  their  antics.  The  next  year  she  spent  her  time  as  vice-president 
of  the  W.S.G.L,  and  as  a member  of  the  Forum  board.  This  year  she  has  added  her  voice 
to  the  Musical  Union,  and  as  a member  of  the  Women's  Symposium  board,  she  directed 
the  administering  of  vocational  tests.  July  5 will  see  her  at  Radcliffe  College  where  she  will 
be  starting  a ten  months  training  course  in  personnel  administration.  Following  this  she 
doesn't  know  where  she'll  be  or  exactly  v/hat  she'll  be  doing,  but  she  hopes  that  the  Rad- 
cliffe course  will  prepare  her  for  something  exciting. 


Winston  Day 

Wink  has  spent  five  years  in  Oberlin  to  earn  degrees  from  the  Conservatory  and  the 
College,  but  he  is  also  a veteran  of  extracurricular  activities.  He  has  earned  six  varsity 
letters  in  track  and  cross  country,  holding  the  captaincy  of  the  latter  team.  His  modest 
manner,  quick  wit,  and  genial  smile  were  sure-fire  campaign  assets  and  brought  him  many 
electoral  honors  . . . president  of  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  treasurer  of  the  YM,  and  class  social 
chairman,  culminating  in  his  senior  year  in  his  election  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Student 
Honor  Court.  But  now  that  he  has  left  Oberlin  for  active  Navy  duty  at  Northwestern  it  is 
his  singing  at  college  revues  and  Glee  Club  concerts  that  will  long  be  remembered  by 
Oberlinites  in  general,  and  the  Barrow's  lassie  in  particular  who  wears  his  diamond  on 
that  certain  finger. 


Margaret  Elinor  Chave 

Little  has  been  done  on  the  Oberlin  campus  in  the  last  four  years  that  Marg  hasn’t  had 
a hand  in.  She  lent  her  ideas,  efforts,  and  time  to  the  Honor  Court,  Forum  board,  W.S.G.L. 
board,  O.D.A.  costuming,  and  many  committees.  Always  a little  perturbed  about  the  stu- 
dent body’s  lethargic  attitude  toward  important  issues  here  and  everywhere,  Marg  has 
pleaded  and  argued  some  few  persons  and  committees  into  decisive  action.  Her  manner 
. . . sincere,  modest.  Her  method  . . . argumentative,  provocative.  This  strawberry  blond 
also  enjoys  her  after-meal  coffee  at  the  Vars,  a good  game  of  tennis,  and  a joke  to  which 
she’s  able  to  catch  on. 


Arthur  Robertson 

Hugh  Arthur  Robertson  is  his  name,  but  to  the  Oberlin  student  body  he  s known  as 
"Gabby.”  A pretty  noticeable  personage,  Gabby  has  been  seen  all  over  the  campus  for  four 
years  in  varying  capacities,  most  of  them  lucrative.  He  has  financed  his  entire  way  through 
Oberlin;  during  his  freshman  year  he  spent  forty  hours  a week  on  six  different  jobs.  In 
that  same  year  he  was  concessionaire  at  the  Mock  Convention  and  brought  lacrosse  to 
Oberlin  for  a brief  tenure.  Since  then  the  pace  has  been  slower,  but  the  little  guy  has  been 
in  evidence  . . . business  manager  of  the  Review,  three-letter  man  in  soccer,  head  waiter  at 
Gables.  The  Navy  Air  Corps  is  next. 


Virginia  Ruth  Griffith 

You  can  see  the  most  important  thing  about  Jinny  hasn't  changed  at  all.  That  SI?'!e 
was  irresistible  freshman  year  when  we  made  her  our  class  secretary-treasurer.  Her  ™.ir 
was  longer  by  junior  year,  but  the  same  smile  and  the  same  warm  nature  helped  her  win 
the  program  chairmanship  of  the  W.S.G.L.  It's  hard  to  put  into  words  Jinny  s ability  to 
put  people  at  ease,  her  amazing  friendliness.  They  have  made  her  a big  success  m t e 
most  important  woman’s  office  on  campus,  the  presidency  of  the  W.S.G.L.  After  gradua- 
tion she  v/ill  go  to  Endicott,  New  York,  for  a training  course  in  the  Systems  Service  Depart- 
ment of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


FOR  MAY  1943 


. . . and,  (III,  How  They  Grew ! 


Margaret  Foster  Ball 

Quite  a change  has  come  over  the  Peg  who  beamed  from  under  the  curly  top-knot  fresh- 
man year.  Four  years  and  she’s  turned  out  to  be  a poised  and  capable  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  senior  class.  Of  course,  that  smile  hasn't  really  disappeared.  When  she  was  a coun- 
sellor at  Talcott  junior  year,  the  freshmen  liked  it.  We  liked  it  this  year  at  W.S.G.L.  board 
meetings,  at  W.A.A.  board  meetings  and  at  "Y”  cabinet  meetings  . . . not  to  mention  around 
Gables.  The  little  acorn  of  a High  School  Day  scholarship  developed  into  history  honors, 
and  now  bursts  forth  as  a great  oak  in  the  Resident  Fellowship  in  history  at  Mount  Holyoke 
which  Peg  will  take  next  year. 


Lowell  Winship  Lapham 

Tall,  quiet  and  handsome  Lowell  is  the  "tail-corn”  state’s  representative  to  Oberlin’s 
class  of  ’43.  His  excellent  scholastic  work  has  earned  him  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  but  his 
activities  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  psychology  lab.  He  has  sung  with  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club  and  has  taken  active  part  in  the  YM  as  a member  of  the  cabinet.  He  could 
easily  hold  the  title  of  Oberlin’s  champion  twirler  on  the  dance  floor,  covering  ground  and 
dodging  other  couples  with  perfect  ease.  Nor  will  many  of  his  classmates  forget  the  times 
they  called  him  "point-crazy  Lap,”  and  jokingly  accused  him  of  tripping  a teammate  to 
snare  the  ball  after  a blocked  punt  and  make  a touchdown  against  Kenyon.  Lowell  is  an 
enlistee  in  the  Naval  Reserve  V-7  program  and  will  soon  be  training  at  Northwestern 
or  Columbia. 


Eleanor  Howe  Adams 

Lennie  deserves  a place  on  this  page  if  only  to  note  that,  after  she  graduates,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  an  Adams  of  her  family  has  not  been  on  campus  since  1925  . , . She’s  a 
dyed-in-the-wool”  Oberlinite!  But  there  are  many  more  reasons  for  her  being  in  the 
spotlight.  Her  activities  are  many  and  diverse.  She  was  social  chairman  of  the  college  the 
first  8 weeks  last  summer,  served  on  the  W.S.G.L.  board,  was  a member  of  the  Shansi 
committee,  the  arranger  and  member  of  a girls’  trio,  and  the  Conservatory  Rep  on  the 
Student  Council  for  two  years.  She  is  one  of  those  exceptions  we  find  to  every  rule,  for, 
contrary  to  tradition,  she  is  a fine  musician  and  an  active  person  in  student  affairs. 


William  Thompson  Fishback 

Bill  has  flourished  here  in  very  obvious  proof  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  much  else 
of  college  life.  In  his  enviable  but  difficult  position  as  editor  of  the  Review  he  was  re- 
sponsible, not  for  sensational  changes,  but  for  a growing  dignity'  whdh  left  the  paper  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  on  Campus.  There  is  little  in  this  quiet  smile  to  indicate  the  steel 
trap  mind  and  flashing  sense  of  humor  his  friends  know  so  well.  Bill  to  most,  Willy  to  a 
chosen  few,  he  bears  the  reputation  of  having  dated  less  and  known  more  about  women  than 
most  men  on  campus;  of  having  played  nothing  more  strenuous  than  bridge  and  known 
more  about  athletics  than  a Phys  Ed  major.  Significant  is  the  fact  on  a campus  of  many 
small  opposed  groups,  he  has  no  enemies,  and  even  more  so  the  fact  that,  despite  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key,  he  would  be  quite  at  home  at  an  O”  Club  meeting  or  a brawl. 


Margaret  Wagner 

Four  years  at  Oberlin  have  seen  Peg  change  from  a shy,  wide-eyed,  early-to-bed  fresh- 
man  to  a sophisticated  senior  with  an  envied  amount  of  poise.  Whether  at  the  breakfast 
table,  in  her  classes,  or  around  campus  in  her  various  activities.  Peg  is  known  for  her  keen 
wit,  competent  work,  friendliness,  and  twenty-four  hour  a day  humor.  She  has  been  an 
all-star  hockey  player  for  four  years,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Friends  group  on  campus 
and  was  this  year  the  admired  and  respected  president  of  the  YWCA.  Handy  with  her 
pencil  and  brush,  she  is  an  art  major  who  is  going  places.  Peg  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  know  her.  3 


Lloyd  Julius  Lietz 


Lloyd  Lietz,  people  arc  startled  to  learn,  is  from  Albany,  Texas.  People  don’t  usual 
actfnfs  and  bnllla.n,t  P,an°  P*ay‘ng  with  Texas,  but  those  are  Lloyd's  strong  point 
veteran  of  four  years  with  the  O.D.A.,  he  has  been  appearing  steadily  and  to  good  effe 
?thCr  %dC  -°f,5he  (ooch8hts;  his  portrayal  of  Doctor  Faustus  two  years  ago  is  sti 
talked  about.  So  is  h,s  piano-playing;  his  senior  recital  on  the  first  of  May  was  pkyed 
an  enthusiastic  near-capacty  audience  in  Warner  Hall.  Off  the  stage  concert  or dr 
matic  Lloyd  is  a pretty  popular  lad,  and  he  spends  a good  deal  of  time  at  the  piano  i 

trssatx  gsor  «*•  **  *•  ***.  «*•  - *»  *•***  « 


„ t , iV0T?  Ihese  s.eni°rs  were  selected  by  lot  from  a group  of  twenty-four 
named  by  a class  committee  as  being  representative  Oberlin  students. 
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p IGHTEEN  thousand,  two  hundred 

' seventy -six  dollars  of  business  from 
August  to  February  1943!  a fulltime, 
paid  manager  and  clerks!  Pretty  fast 
going  for  a student  co-op  which  did 
only  $25.00  worth  of  business  five  years 
ago. 

The  Oberlin  Consumers’  Cooperative 
Incorporated  is  growing  up.  In  fact,  we 
could  say,  it  has  grown  up,  to  be  the 
only  student-born  co-op  in  the  country 
in  which  students  share  ownership  with 
townspeople  and  faculty  in  offering 
groceries,  dairy  products,  books,  and 
laundry-dry  cleaning  services. 

And  now  it  boasts  one  more  impor- 
tant forward  step.  On  Wednesday,  Ap- 
ril 21,  half  a truckload  of  fresh  produce 
was  heaped  into  the  formerly  empty 
bins  at  the  front  of  the  store,  and  the 
healthy  colors  of  oranges,  lemons,  beets 
and  carrots  were  added  to  the  already 
cheerful  co-op  labels  stocking  the 
shelves.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  state- 
ment that  could  be  made  about  our  ex- 
pansion of  our  Co-op  is  taken  from  the 
record:  during  the  eight  months  end- 
ing last  February  we  achieved  a busi- 
ness volume  of  two-and-one-half  times 
that  of  the  entire  preceding  fiscal  year. 

It  would  also  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  co-op  is  growing  "down,”  for  it  has 
descended  from  second  story  rooms  to 
the  street  level.  In  the  spring  of  1939  it 
had  been  raised  to  this  height  by  the 
work  of  a dozen  enthusiastic  students, 
who  had  met  as  a Social  Action  study 
group  a year  before  that.  Now,  after 


' NOTE — Miss  Davis  is  the  daughter 
of  Professor  (’13)  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Davis. 


four  years  on  the  second  floor  it  had 
come  down  again.  Its  business  record 
justified  such  action;  its  growth  was 
steady: 


Year 

Business 

1937-38 

_ $ 25.00 

1938-39 

1,500.00 

1939-40  _ 

__  3,000.00 

1940-41  _ 

__  5,100.00 

1941-42  . 

10,000.00 

Oct.  ’42-Feb.  ’43 

18,276.00 

It  was  a great 

day  when  the  two 

crowded  upstairs  rooms  of  7 South 
Main  Street  were  traded  for  a 64  foot 
front  at  23  South  Main,  the  small  cash 
drawer  for  a cash  register  commanding 
an  entire  counter,  a flight  of  26  stairs 
for  1 5 feet  of  window  space.  The  co-op 
could  now  point  to  a location  and  en- 
trance as  convenient  as  that  of  any 
Oberlin  store — eight  doors  below  the 
Inn  and  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank,  four 
doors  above  Westervelt.  It  had,  too,  a 
back  entrance  for  truck  deliveries,  coun- 
ters and  shelves  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  room  enough  in  back  for  a 
sturdy  coal  stove,  two  large  desks, 
work  table,  and  outgoing  laundry  bins. 
By  fall,  the  summer  students  who  had 
painted  the  walls,  scrubbed  the  floor, 
and  built  in  the  shelves  and  counters  of 
the  new  store  were  still  feeling  a bit 
lost  at  the  wealth  of  space,  and  manager 
Kay  Hardin,  ’42,  a little  queer  about 
the  one  and  one-half  minute  trip  from 
the  street  door  to  her  desk  in  the  back. 
When  the  normal  college  population 
had  returned  in  October  to  witness  this 
astonishing  move,  we  found  a member- 
ship of  65  Oberlin  families  and  the 
co-op  a firmly  established  community 
organization. 


Thus  has  the  Oberlin  Co-op  grown 
from  a student-initiated  venture.  It  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  successful  co- 
operation of  groups  that  do  not  always 
have  opportunity  for  close  acquaintance 
and  working  together — the  Oberlin 
townspeople,  nearby  farmers,  faculty 
members  and  their  wives,  and  college 
graduates  and  undergraduates.  The  co- 
op board  membership  reflects  this  in- 
teraction: Mr.  Roscoe  Campbell  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau;  Mr.  Philip  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Moore  representing  the 
faculty,  and  six  students,  Lloyd  Swift 
’43,  David  Mayer  ’45,  Sue  Knopf  ’43, 
Connie  Ludwig  ’45,  Pat  Davis  ’45,  and 
Eunice  Durgin  (theologue’s  wife). 

Throughout  the  year  the  Co-op  has 
proudly  added  one  new  department  and 
several  important  pieces  of  equipment. 
The  new  department  consists  of  the 
dairy  box,  whose  clean,  white  enamel- 
ware  contributes  considerably  to  the 
appearance  of  the  store.  Shortly  after 
September  butter,  milk,  eggs,  cheese 
and  cream  found  their  way  from  local 
farmers  hands  to  these  co-op  shelves. 
In  November  a set  of  alphabetized 
shelves  was  built  so  that  students  would 
no  longer  need  to  go  through  the  scrim- 
mage pile  of  laundry  at  the  back  of  the 
store  to  fulfill  their  end  of  the  laundry 
cash-and-carry  system.  In  December  a 
new  cash  register  made  its  appearance, 
thereby  slashing  at  one  stroke  a whole 
set  of  laborious  procedures,  and  provid- 
ing each  customer  with  an  itemized  re- 
ceipt for  the  judgment  day  of  patron- 
age dividend  reckoning.  A set  of  scales 
was  also  purchased. 

What  is  in  many  ways  the  most  im- 
portant co-op  event  of  the  year  came 


’43’s  Four  Years  . . . 

( Continued  from  page  5 ) 

ued  to  enlist.  The  Navy  set  a new  collegiate  recruiting  rec- 
ord in  Oberlin,  while  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Marines,  and 
the  respective  air  corps  took  their  share.  Into  the  midst  of 
all  this  came  Lieutenant  Commander  McAfee  of  the  WAVES 
whose  charm,  personality,  and  smart  military  bearing  did 
much  to  convince  the  female  half  of  the  class  that  this  was  a 
woman’s  war  too,  not  just  the  property  of  our  men. 

Meanwhile  the  changes  went  on;  there  was  a swing  to  tech- 
nical courses,  coffee  at  the  Vars  was  getting  weaker  and  weak- 
er and  all  but  non-existent  in  the  dorms.  Christmas  vacation 
was  short  and  the  transportation  thereto  and  therefrom  dif- 
ficult, but  we  got  back  wondering  how  we’d  spend  our  first 
New  Years  Eve  in  Oberlin.  Thanks  to  a clever  social  commit- 
tee the  New  Year’s  Eve  Formal  was  pleasant  and  over- 
whelming proof  that  Oberlin  wasn’t  a bad  place  to  spend 
such  a gala  night. 

Come  February  those  among  us  who  had  tried  and  stood 


up  under  the  "Great  Experiment,”  i.  e.  the  three  semester 
plan,  were  graduated  with  some  small  pomp  amid  great  re- 
joicings. It  was  a long,  cold,  and  for  many,  lonely,  winter, 
brightened  only  by  a succession  of  rousing  farewell  parties 
for  the  departing  Army  Reservists. 

And  now  suddenly,  as  this  goes  to  press,  Spring  has 
come.  Our  last  in  Oberlin.  Our  theses  are  written,  our  re- 
ports have  been  given;  the  mere  fact  of  finals  lies  between 
us  and  graduation.  The  service  flag  in  the  chapel  bears  the 
figure  1283  . . . many  of  those  are  our  classmates.  In  a few 
short  weeks  all  this  will  be  behind  us.  Until  then  you  can 
find  us  on  the  golf  course,  or  down  at  Jerry  Steel’s  Apollo,  or 
still  sitting  over  our  cokes  and  watered  coffee  at  the  Vars 
listening  to  "As  Time  Goes  By”  and  wishing  that  someone 
would  play  "I’ve  Heard  That  Song  Before  or  I Had  The 
Craziest  Dream.” 

There  is  talk  of  a Senior  Prom  where  undoubtedly  we  will 
hear  "I’ll  Be  With  You  Where  You  Are,”  because  strangely 
enough  there  is  much  in  that  song  of  what  Oberlin  has 
been  to  us. 
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the  first  week  in  February  when  Miss 
Blanche  Anderson  arrived  from  the 
Berkshire  Cooperative  Society,  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts,  to  take  over  the  du- 
ties of  the  first  full-time  salaried  man- 
ager, a position  vacated  by  past  part- 
time  manager  Kay  Hardin,  in  order 
that  she  might  take  time  to  complete 
her  master’s  studies.  "Blanche,”  as  she 
is  cheerfully  greeted  by  her  student  cus- 
tomers, reported  several  weeks  after  her 
arrival  in  February:  "Oberlin  is  a fine 
place  to  be  in,  in  spite  of  the  frigidity 
of  your  climate,  and  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  and  working  widi 
more  of  you  as  the  days  grow  longer 
and  I hope,  warmer.” 

So  much  for  the  physical  expansion 
of  the  co-op.  What  about  member- 
ship, investment  and  educational  ex- 
pansion? 

The  27  pioneering  textile  workers  of 
Rochdale,  England,  who  put  to  work 
the  principle  of  consumer  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution found  that  the  movement  they 
had  started  spread  only  by  continual 
education,  education  for  democratic 
ownership  resulting  in  membership, 
and  financial  ownership  resulting  in  in- 
vestment. At  our  Oberlin  Co-op  a new 
educational  program  was  set  up  this 
year  with  the  aim  of  bringing  into  the 
college  town  a stronger  unit  of  farmers, 
townspeople,  students  and  faculty  than 
ever  before.  Bi-monthly  Members’ 
Night  Meetings  held  in  the  store  have 
provided  either  food,  fun,  or  discussion 
— sometimes  all  three.  We  have  had 
tasting  parties,  square  dances,  discus- 
sions on  such  subjects  as  "How  Can  Co- 
ops Help  Win  the  Peace,"  and  "Foods  in 
Wartime.”  The  monthly  bulletin  has  ex- 
panded with  the  help  of  a voluntary 
staff  to  a 4-page  mimeographed  sheet, 
bringing  co-op  members  news  of  their 
own  and  other  co-ops.  (It  will  be 
mailed  to  any  alumni  free  upon  re- 
quest.) A library  counter,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  store,  features 
weekly  displays  of  reliable  information 
on  subjects  of  current  interest  to  the 
consumer.  The  Co-op  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  two  nationally  known 
men  speak  under  its  auspices,  Rudolph 
Treuenfels  of  the  Council  for  Cooper- 
ative Business  Training,  and  Herbert  E. 
Evans,  personnel  director  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau. 

Yet  the  field  of  education  for  active 
membership  is  relatively  untouched  at 
Oberlin  since  only  about  30%  of  the 
student  body  are  listed  in  the  files  and 
80  permanent  members  in  a town  of 
4,000.  Some  of  our  biggest  work  lies 
ahead  of  us  here.  Likewise  our  invest- 
ment has  not  kept  abreast  of  our  expan- 
sion. Professor  Philip  Bishop,  who 
filled  a vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees last  month,  estimates  that  the  co- 
op must  obtain  approximately  $1,350 


Interior  View  of  CO-OP’S  New  Store 

. . . though  the  cash  register  indicates  no  sale,  the  script  for  this  picture  says 
that  Ed  Lorenz,  ’25,  has  just  made  a purchase  from  the  CO-OP’s  book  department, 
in  the  rear.  The  clerk  making  change  is  Jean  Grocer,  ’43.  A five  percent  dividend 
on  all  members’  purchases  up  to  May  8 teas  voted  at  the  CO-OP  annual  meeting  held 
May  14.  Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were:  Philip  Bishop,  Allan  B.  Cole,  and 
Margaret  Schauffler  from  the  faculty;  Theodore  Manns  to  represents  the  farm  com- 
munity; Sue  Knopf,  Paul  Meier,  Anne  Rees,  Patty  Davis  and  Roger  Robison,  stu- 
dents. 


in  investment  from  members  as  soon 
as  possible  to  expand  the  inventory, 
maintain  the  new  produce  department, 
pay  for  the  new  cash  register  and  buy 
additional  equipment.  Present  plans  are 
underway  to  accomplish  this  by  expand- 
ing membership  in  the  community  and 
by  an  appeal  to  the  present  permanent 
members  to  take  their  full  financial 
share  of  the  store  which  they  own. 

Already,  after  five  years  the  Oberlin 
store  has  proved  itself  a valuable  train- 
ing ground  for  future  leaders.  The  fol- 
lowing alumni  are  now  holding  respon- 
sible positions:  Charlotte  Tinker 

(member  who  started  the  original  dis- 
cussion group)  is  Education  Director 
of  the  New  Plaven  Co-op,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;  Henry  Warren,  ’39,  (first 
manager)  and  Roberta  Cartwright 
Warren,  ’39,  who  directed  the  Ellis 
Student  Co-op,  University  of  Chicago, 
are  now  doing  auditing  and  educational 
work  for  Central  States  Cooperatives  in 
Chicago;  Joy  Coombs,  x’42,  (last  year's 
education  director)  is  managing  the 
student  co-op  at  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey; A1  Rees,  ’43,  (past  board  member 
and  treasurer)  is  working  in  the  liter- 
ature department  of  the  Cooperative 
League  offices  in  New  York  City;  and 
Kay  Hardin,  (last  year’s  manager), 
was  just  engaged  as  manager  of  the 
North  Shore  Cooperative  Society. 

In  developing  trained  co-op  workers 
and  participators  for  the  present  and 
post-war  cooperative  movement  as  well 
as  building  in  Oberlin  an  entirely  new 
team  of  farmer-faculty  student-towns- 
people relationships,  the  co-op  feels  it- 
self a not-too-young  and  growing  in- 
terpreter of  "learning  and  labor." 


New  Secretary  for  Student  Loans 
Joins  Treasurer's  Office  Staff 

Miss  Catherine  Stebbins,  ’22,  has  tak- 
en over  the  work  of  Miss  Ivanore 
Barnes  in  the  College  treasurer’s  office, 
as  secretary  of  the  student  loan  com- 
mittees. 

Before  coming  to  Oberlin  Miss  Steb- 
bins had  done  secretarial  work  in  in- 
vestment houses  and  with  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational in  Chicago.  Immediately  be- 
fore coming  to  Oberlin  she  had  done 
secretarial  work  with  the  Association 
of  Commerce  in  Elgin,  Illinois. 

B.  J.  Smyth  Resigns;  Will  Work 
In  Aeronautics  Laboratories 

B.  f.  Smyth,  mechanician  during  the 
past  sixteen  years  for  the  science  depart- 
ments of  Oberlin  College,  has  resigned 
his  position  for  work  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  at  the  Cleveland  Air- 
port, Berea,  Ohio.  Mr.  Smyth’s  new 
duties  consist  of  designing,  developing 
and  making  instruments,  and  of  produc- 
ing special  glass  apparatus  for  the  lab- 
oratories. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  die 
college  to  be  effective  on  September 
1,  but  he  has  been  granted  an  earlier 
release  to  start  the  new  war  work. 

Mr.  Smyth  came  to  Oberlin  in  1927 
from  Mount  Holyoke  College  where 
he  had  been  curator  in  the  department 
of  physics.  His  earlier  training  as  a 
maker  and  designer  of  instruments  was 
gained  during  seven  years  spent  in  the 
engineering  department  at  Cambridge 
University.  He  is  a native  of  England. 
The  Smyths  will  continue  to  live  in 
Oberlin. 
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Many  of  Usual  Features  Missing 
In  1 1 Oth  Commencement 
Program 

Oberlin’s  110th  annual  commence- 
ment comes  early,  due  to  the  wartime 
accelerated  program  of  studies,  and  the 
commencement  program  will  last  three 
days  only. 

Examinations  were  completed  Satur- 
day afternoon,  May  29,  and  the  senior 
prom  took  place  that  evening,  with 
Dave  Cramer's  orchestra  playing.  Oth- 
er activities  of  Saturday  included  an 
open  house  at  the  new  Physics  Building, 
the  Conservatory’s  graduation  concert 
in  Warner  Hall,  and  a breakfast  for 
members  of  the  women’s  "OC”  club  and 
P.  E.  alumnae. 

The  varsity-alumni  baseball  game 
and  tennis  tournament  were  held  at 
3:30  p.  m.  Saturday  at  the  athletic  field, 
with  the  class  of  1898  team  celebrating 
its  forty-fifth  reunion  in  uniform. 

Since  students  were  in  the  college 
residences  through  Saturday  it  was  im- 
possible to  furnish  the  usual  accommo- 
dations to  reunion  classes  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ’93  and  ’98  classes  which 
were  housed  at  Elmwood  Cottage  and 
the  Anchorage. 

Many  of  the  other  usual  features  of 
the  Oberlin  Commencement  were 
missing  again  this  year,  such  as  Illumi- 
nation Night,  the  commencement  play, 
the  campus  picnic,  the  women’s  dinner, 
and  the  alumni  lectures. 

At  4:00  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  May  30, 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Horton,  D.D.,  Min- 
ister and  Secretary  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  and  trus- 
tee of  Oberlin  College,  from  New 
York  City,  delivered  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  in  Finney  Chapel. 

The  Commencement  exercises  will 
be  held  at  10:00  a.  m.  Tuesday,  June  1, 
in  Finney  Chapel,  the  Valedictory  to  be 
given  by  President  Wilkins.  At  12:45 
the  alumni  luncheon  will  be  held  in 
Warner  Gymnasium. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Cairns  Invite 
Oberlinites  to  Visit  Them 
In  New  Mexico 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Cairns 
are  living  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, where  Professor  Cairns  is  teaching 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in 
t h e Meteorological  soldier-snident 
group. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Cairns  would 
like  every  alumnus  or  former  student 
of  Oberlin  College  who  has  some  friend 
or  relative  in  this  meteorological  group, 
or  at  the  Kirtland  Field  Air  Training 
Base  at  Albuquerque,  to  get  in  touch 
with  them  at  their  home  at  2115  East 
Coal  Avenue. 


Sit  Classes  Already  Have  Surpassed  Alumni  Knud  Hunlat 


The  second  monthly  report  on  Ober- 
lin’s 1943  Alumni  Fund  shows  a gain  of 
$1,636.91  by  177  subscribers.  The  total 
in  hand  on  May  thirteenth  was  $6,- 
073.41. 

Six  classes  have  already  surpassed  the 
quotas  assigned  to  them.  They  are  led 
by  1898  with  258.1  per  cent  and  in- 
clude the  1891,  1896,  1899,  1940,  and 
1942  classes.  In  each  case  the  quotas 
have  been  over-subscribed  by  a small 
minority  of  class  members. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  large 
number  of  contributions  received  from 
graduates  in  service.  One  soldier,  of  a 
recent  class,  sent  in  a money  order  for 
one  hundred  dollars  to  be  converted  to 
the  purchase  of  war  bonds.  Many  of 
them  have  been  sent,  unsolicited,  from 
foreign  lands. 

War  bonds,  war  stamps,  and  checks 
to  be  converted  to  the  purchase  of  war 
bonds  comprise  the  greatest  number 
of  gifts.  It  is  presumed  that  many  more 
bonds  have  been  purchased  than  have 
been  received  to  date.  In  many  places 
banks  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  be- 
hind in  filling  orders  for  bonds  because 
of  the  rush  during  the  Second  Victory 
Loan  drive.  Alumni  making  their  gifts 
in  the  form  of  bonds  are  urged  to  have 
the  bonds  made  in  favor  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  and  sent 
to  the  Alumni  Office  by  themselves. 
When  bonds  are  sent  direct  by  the 
banks  there  is  no  way  to  identify  the 
donor. 

A special  bulletin  has  been  prepared 
for  distribution  to  all  alumni.  It  will 
be  sent  early  in  June  and  will  enclose 
a pledge  envelope  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  war  stamp  albums  or  war  bonds. 
There  has  been  a considerable  delay  in 
the  distribution  of  the  pledge  envelopes 
because  the  envelope  companies  are  ex- 
ceptionally busy  with  war  orders. 

Need  Is  Urgent 

The  need  for  the  war  service  schol- 
arship fund  becomes  more  urgent  each 
day  as  more  and  more  undergraduates 
are  called  to  service.  During  May  23 
undergraduate  men  have  been  called  to 
active  duty  from  the  Army  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps  alone.  Only  one  of  the 
twenty-three  was  in  the  second  semester 
of  his  senior  year. 

Additional  Donors  . . . 

PRIOR  TO  1891 

Kmilie  Royce  Coinings,  ’77 ; Alice  C.  Conk- 
ling,  ’73;  Mary  M.  Cumings,  ’89;  Clara  Part- 
ridge Dial,  ’88;  K.  Eudora  Paige  Hull,  ’86; 
William  J.  Knight,  ’89;  Harriet  Mason,  ’86; 
Mary  C.  Miller.  ’90;  Mary  Schauffler  Platt,  ’88; 
Ella  Dudley  Walker,  ’87. 

1891 

Juanita  Breckenridge  Bates. 

1893 

Etta  Terry  McAnulty,  Laura  Shurtleff  Price. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Boynton,  ’08 

. . . as  vice  chairman  she  assists  Chair- 
man Whiting  Williams,  •’99,  in  leading 
this  year’s  Alumni  Fund  campaign  for 
post-war  scholarships  to  Oberlin  men 
and  tvomen  note  in  uniform. 


1894 

Harriet  Cobb  Anderson.  Charles  H.  Borican, 
Clara  May,  John  W.  Mott.  Louise  Hill  Nor- 
ton, Josephine  Robinson  Roe,  Wilmot  E.  Stevens. 

1895 

Sherman  D.  Callender,  James  A.  Davidson, 
Julia  Patton. 

1896 

Jessie  H.  Rankin.  Jessie  L.  Shank,  C»race  Wes- 
ton. 

1897 

Ethelwyn  Charles,  Charles  A.  Downs. 

1898 

Mary  Benedict  Albertson.  Marjorie  Millikan 
Johnson.  Harriet  Silliman  Myers,  Harriet  N. 
Schrader. 

1899 

Jessie  A.  Caughey,  Mary  A.  Cooledge.  Addi- 
son W.  Fisher,  Grace  Tenney  Olsen,  Nellie  I. 
Reed,  Anne  Patton  Simpson,  Clarence  E.  Simp- 
son, Ludwig  Thomsen,  Pliny  W.  Williamson. 

1900 

Florence  S.  Putnam,  Josephine  C.  Walker. 

1901 

Walter  E.  Lanphear. 

1903 

Florence  Krauss  TTeebner,  Harvey  K.  hie  di- 
ner, Elizabeth  Willard  Hope,  E.  Jeanette  Miller. 

1904  , 
Mary  E.  Kitchel.  Bertha  Hopkins  Leonard. 

1 905 

Courtland  L.  Booth,  Eva  Sweet  Kelsey,  Ben- 
jamin F.  McMahon. 

1 Trances  E.  Andrews.  Amy  Shuey  Bookwalter. 

1908  . , . 

Juanita  Snyder  Booth.  Mittilene  Richards  Eld- 
red.  Edith  Putnam  Horner.  Bertha  M.  Rogers. 

1910 

Emma  Bailey. 
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1912 

Robert  G.  Armstrong.  Frances  Cochran  Mac- 
Daniels,  Laurence  H.  MacDaniels. 

1913 

Effie  Halverson,  Laura  Helsell  Liddell,  Helen 
Crossett  Mulcahy. 

1914 

Newton  B.  Green,  Harold  Henderson. 

1915 

Amy  Hemsing.  Anna  May  Hughes,  Lawrence 
Schauffler,  Clare  M.  Vrooman,  Jessie  Baker 
Vrooman. 

1916 

Lucy  J.  Bullock,  Clarence  Hufford,  Crystal 
Carl  Hufford,  Hariet  Heeman  Newman. 

1917 

Carl  C.  Compton,  W.  Robert  Catton,  Orrin  L. 
Keener,  Emma  M.  Krause,  Lillian  Montgomery. 

1918 

Edgar  S.  Brace.  Joyce  Eckhart  Brockman, 
Harold  S.  Marvin,  Lucy  Rice  Winkler,  Roger  B. 
Siddall. 

1919 

Helen  Gaiser  Patterson,  Helen  Loomis  Riley. 

1921 

Margaret  Barnard,  Ezra  Hazeltine,  Helen 
Groves  Hazeltine. 

1922 

Daniel  Gurney.  Alice  Hay  Lewis,  Robert  W. 
Metcalf.  Sara  Park  Scott.  Bernice  Hoppa  Urban, 
Gladys  K.  Wardwell. 

1923 

Robert  Gregg,  Helen  Lacy  Haskell. 

1924 

Grace  Smith  Gates,  Albert  Hogan. 

1925 

Dorothy  Bell,  Frances  Littell  Ewing.  Char- 
lotte P.  Ludlum. 

1926 

Elizabeth  Bennett,  Charles  E.  Whitney. 

1927 

Paul  D.  Bezazian,  Helen  Schultz  Cobaugh, 
Anna  Hugliitt,  Sara  Funk  Symons. 

1928 

George  M.  Dougall,  Everett  D.  Hawkins, 
Warren  B.  Manhard,  Joyce  McGavran  Seelye, 
J.  Malcolm  Symons. 

1929 

Thelma  Stevens  Ekstrom,  Lola  Miller  Mc- 
Intosh, Elizabeth  Austin  Peterson. 

1930 

Emerson  N.  Gravlin,  Margery  McClure,  Har- 
ley G.  Moorhead  Jr.,  Martha  Rugh  Platt, 
Frances  Hubbard  Riddiford. 

1931 

Jean  Ball,  Svend  M.  Peterson,  Elizabeth  Moll 
Price,  Caroline  Schulz  Service,  John  Service. 

1932 

Ruth  Corbet,  Joy  Loomis  Greenleaf,  Kathleen 
Sprigg  Webster. 

1933 

Thomas  E.  Harris,  Pearl  Jones  Kurz,  Gor- 
don Mills.  Herman  Petricoff,  Philip  M.  Sever- 
ance. 

1934 

Doris  L.  Flierl,  Charles  J.  Krister. 

1936 

Nunzia  A.  Bongiorno,  T.  Gordon  Jones,  David 
Pinkney,  Ruth  Siegfried  Wassernieh,  Walter 
B.  Wright. 

1937 

Lawrence  M.  Gill,  Yukika  Kimura. 

1938 

Eleanor  Gish  Crow.  Helen  Laird  Harris,  Sail- 
burn  Sutherland.  Ruth  E.  Ward 

1939 

A.  David  Potter. 

1940 

Harold  E.  Brailey.  Caroline  M.  Cross,  Kath- 
erine Fisher,  Robert  L.  Hirshberg,  Randolph 
Smith,  Richard  E.  Stephens,  Velma  Mears  Wal- 
ton. 

1941 

A.  Benjamin  Clymer,  Robert  Lewis. 

1942 

John  r,.  Bullock.  Dorothy  V.  Dosch,  Cather- 
ine Wolff  Kendall,  Dorothy  Sebelin.  Mary  S 
Winship. 

FRIENDS  AND  FORMER  STUDENTS 

Clara  E.  Commons.  Mrs.  George  H.  Dodge, 
Brenda  Green.  L.  Katherine  Hewetson,  Lottie 
Austin  Kerr.  Jane  Nicolet,  Ira  I..  Porter  John 
A.  Scofield,  Grace  Porterfield  Thomas,  Mrs 
Donald  Waechter. 


Class  Records  as  of  May  13 


Class 

No.  in 
Class 

Quota 

1943 

Contributed 
to  Date 

Percent 

of 

Quota 

Prior  to  1891 

314 

$ 571.10 

$265.00 

46.4 

1891 

45 

122.78 

130.00 

115.3* 

1892 

34 

98.95 

14.00 

14.1 

1893 

53 

173.53 

22.00 

12.6 

1894 

72 

261.93 

101.00 

38.5 

1895 

36 

144.00 

43.50 

30.2 

1896 

54 

235.74 

267.00 

113.2* 

1897 

59 

257.55 

51.00 

19.8 

1898 

63 

275.00 

710.00 

258.1* 

1899 

86 

375.44 

400.00 

106.5* 

1900 

70 

309.59 

234.25 

75.6 

1901 

57 

248.83 

24.00 

9.6 

1902 

65 

283.75 

0.00 

0.0 

1903 

91 

397.26 

87.50 

22.0 

1904 

78 

340.50 

45.50 

13.3 

1905 

102 

445.29 

66.00 

14.8 

1906 

119 

519.50 

40.50 

7.7 

1907 

133 

580.60 

65.00 

11.1 

1908 

127 

554.40 

55.50 

10.0 

1909 

121 

528.20 

34.00 

6.4 

1910 

169 

737.75 

79.50 

10.7 

1911 

168 

733.40 

39.00 

5.3 

1912 

184 

803.25 

80.50 

10.0 

1913 

197 

860.00 

81.00 

9.4 

1914 

181 

790.15 

75.00 

9.4 

1915 

193 

842.55 

74.00 

8.7 

1916 

194 

811.60 

54.00 

6.6 

1917 

199 

774.60 

120.00 

15.4 

1918 

229 

849.75 

126.00 

14.8 

1919 

174 

633.00 

46.00 

7.2 

1920 

222 

759.15 

27.00 

3.5 

1921 

226 

707.00 

85.00 

17.0 

1922 

233 

678.10 

82.50 

17  2 

1923 

268 

740.95 

41.00 

5.5 

1924 

268 

701.95 

33.00 

4.7 

1925 

278 

687.70 

58.25 

8.4 

1926 

265 

617.00 

221.50 

35.9 

1927 

303 

661.35 

110.25 

16.6 

1928 

353 

719.15 

190.00 

76.4 

1929 

286 

540.90 

37.50 

5.0 

1930 

297 

518.63 

93.50 

18.0 

1931 

323 

517.00 

95.66 

18.5 

1932 

310 

465.65 

76.50 

16.4 

1933 

276 

361.45 

85.25 

23.6 

1934 

322 

386.55 

78.25 

70.2 

1935 

242 

193.65 

59.00 

30.4 

1936 

300 

218.28 

100.00 

45.8 

1937 

312 

204.30 

94.00 

46.0 

1938 

329 

191.50 

96.25 

50.0 

1939 

347 

176.75 

100.75 

58.7 

1940 

341 

148.86 

207.00 

140.0* 

1941 

351 

127.69 

118.00 

92.3 

1942 

320 

116.41 

1 73.00 

105.6* 

r fiends  and  Former  Students 

$429.50 

Totals 

* 1 00%  Classes. 

10,439 

$25,000.00 

$6,073.41 

$3,000  Gift  for  OberlirVs 
Hospital  from  Californian 

Miss  Maude  Brough,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  recently  sent  the  college  a 
gift  of  $3,000  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 


chase of  needed  equipment  for  Allen 
Hospital. 

Miss  Brough  never  attended  Oberlin, 
but  became  interested  in  it  through 
two  girls  whom  she  had  helped  to  at- 
tend Oberlin. 
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Dorothy  Hayford  Watkins,  '38, 

Is  Assistant  to  Women's  Dean 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Watkins,  who  was 
Dorothy  Hayford,  ’38,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  dean  of  women. 
Her  appointment  becomes  effective  on 
July  1. 

Mrs.  Watkins  was  a philosophy  ma- 
jor at  Oberlin.  Following  her  gradua- 
tion she  received  a graduate  assistant- 
ship  in  personnel  administration  at 
Syracuse  University  where  she  received 
her  M.A.  in  1940.  Since  that  time  she 
has  been  secretary  to  the  dean  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 

Mrs.  Watkins  will  fill  the  place  of 
Miss  Mary  Morton,  who  is  now  a lieu- 
tenant with  the  SPARS. 

On  May  14  and  15  President  Wilkins 
attended  a conference  of  presidents  of 
V-12  Colleges  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  meeting,  held  in  New  York  City, 
was  called  by  the  Navy.  The  conference 
was  held  at  Columbia  University  and 
was  attended,  also,  by  the  Navy  Com- 
mandants who  have  been  receiving 
training  at  Columbia  prior  to  receiving 
their  appointments. 

On  May  4 Dean  Carl  Wittke  deliv- 
ered one  of  Northwestern  University’s 
Norman  Waite  Harris  Foundation  Lec- 
tures. His  subject  was  "The  Function  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  College.” 

L.  Guy  Brown,  professor  of  sociology, 
read  a paper  before  the  Northern  Ohio 
Sociologists  in  Cleveland  on  April  17. 
His  subject  was  "The  Sociologist  in 
War  and  Reconstruction.”  On  April  29 
he  spoke  at  Taladega  College  on  the 
subject,  "The  Common  Meeting 
Ground  for  Social,  Biological,  and  Phys- 
ical Scientists.” 

What  Colleges  learn  from  War”,  an 
assembly  talk  given  by  Professor  War- 
ren Taylor  on  January  12,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1 issue  of  School  and 
Society. 

In  the  April  9 issue  of  Science  a trib- 
ute written  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears  to  the 
late  Dr.  Susan  P.  Nichols  appeared.  Dr. 
Nichols  was  the  former  head  of  the  bot- 
any department. 

Erwin  C,  Stumm,  instructor  in  geol- 
ogy, spend  the  summer  months  do- 
ing  oil  geology  work  for  the  Shell  Oil 
Company  in  California.  His  headquar- 
ters will  be  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Stumm 
and  their  two  small  daughters  will  live 
with  Mrs.  Stumm’s  mother  in  Los  An- 
geles. 


Professor  Andrew  Bongiorno,  who 
has  been  seriously  ill  in  Allen  Hospital, 
is  slowly  recovering  following  operative 
treatment. 

Raymond  T.  Moyer,  who  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  agri- 
culture in  Washington,  is  the  author 
of  an  article  entitled  "Our  Chinese 
Farmer  Allies”  which  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  Country  Gentleman. 

Delivery  of  Fletcher's  History 
Expected  On  May  25 

After  many  delays  in  publication 
date,  word  has  been  received  in  the 
Secretary’s  office  that  deliveries  of  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Fletcher’s  "History  of 
Oberlin  College”  will  begin  on  May 
25  and  that  it  is  expected  the  book  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have 
ordered  it  by  Commencement  time. 

To  date,  1100  sets  of  the  1400  edi- 
tion of  the  book  have  been  placed. 

Miller  and  Glen  Gray 
Scholarships  Discontinued 
During  the  War 

The  full  tuition  scholarships  for  men 
awarded  annually  to  20  men  by  Mr. 
Amos  C.  Miller,  and  the  Glen  Gray 
Scholarship  all  have  been  discontinued 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

This  discontinuation  reflects  no 
slackening  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Miller,  the  alumni,  or  the  college, 
but  rather  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
high  school  graduates  can  look  forward, 
at  most,  to  only  one  or  two  semesters 
of  college  work  and  some  of  them  to 
none  prior  to  their  entering  military 
service.  To  award  four-year  scholarships 
under  such  circumstances  seems  to  be 
of  little  use. 

The  college  has  replaced  those  schol- 
arships with  war  emergency  scholar- 
ships, some  carrying  full  niition  and 
some  half.  They  are  awarded  for  each 
semester  prior  to  entrance  into  military 
service.  Doubtless,  after  the  war,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  for  their  re- 
newal for  the  duration  of  the  college 
course.  It  is  anticipated,  also,  that  the 
post  war  scholarship  fund  being  raised 
by  the  Alumni  Association  will  be  of 
great  value  in  helping  men  who  have 
left  for  military  service  to  come  back 
and  finish  school. 

Lectureship  On  Judaism 

Two  talks  on  "The  Program  of  Jew- 
ish Welfare  in  the  United  States”  con- 
stituted this  year’s  Lectureship  on  Ju- 
daism for  the  School  of  Theology. 


Dean  Marguerite  Woodworth 
. . . honored  by  her  fellow  alumni 
at  Syracuse  University. 


A/l  ISS  Marguerite  Woodworth  was 
awarded  the  Syracuse  University 
Alumni  medal  at  the  Syracuse  Com- 
mencement exercises  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  9.  The  medal  was  awarded  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement  in  the  field  of 
education.  Miss  Woodworth  came  to 
Oberlin  as  Dean  of  Women  in  1937, 
from  Lawrence  College  where  she  had 
held  the  same  position.  A graduate  of 
Syracuse  in  1937,  she  also  won  her  M.A. 
degree  there  in  1938. 

Other  recipients  of  the  medal  were 
Dewitt  MacKenzie,  Associated  Press 
war  analyst,  for  achievement  in  journal- 
ism, and  Carl  L.  Bausch,  vice  president 
of  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.,  for 
achievement  in  scientific  research. 


Harry  Lawrence  Lurie,  M.A.,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federation  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City  delivered  the  lectures. 

The  lectureship  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  Talmudic  and  post-Talmudic  law, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Its 
function  is  to  promote  an  understand- 
ing of  Judaism  in  its  relation  with 
Christianity,  of  the  part  of  Judaism  in 
the  developing  history  of  religion,  and 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  religious  ideas 
and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
post-Biblical  Judaism. 

Conservatory  Plans  Two-Part 
Summer  Term 

Although  the  summer  term  of  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  will  be  un- 
divided, the  conservatory  of  music  is 
planning  a summer  term  of  two  eight 
weeks  periods,  July  1 to  August  28  and 
August  28  to  October  21  respectively. 
Students  may  earn  eight  credit  hours 
each  session  or  the  normal  sixteen 
credit  hours  for  the  entire  term. 

The  courses  offered  during  the  sum- 
mer term  are  those  regularly  given  in 
the  conservatory. 


FOR  MAY  1943 
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OlimiN  IN  UNIFORM 

One  Month's  Additions  and  Changes  in  Service  Lists 

NOTE : Included  in  the  following  list  of  Oberlio  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents now  in  the  armed  forces  are  only  those  names  [including  changes  of  tank) 
which  have  been  newly  reported  since  the  April  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
The  complete  list  now  numbers  approximately  1300. 


MEN 

ACADEMY 

Campbell,  William  G.  Capt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1906 
Chisholm.  Harold  J.  x 

CLASS  OF  1914 

Moran,  Sherwood  F.  Maj  USMCR 

CLASS  OF  1919 

Wilder,  Thornton  N.  x Maj  USA 

CLASS  OF  1920 
Morse,  Frank  K.  MC  USA 

CLASS  OF  1921 

Adams.  Charles  H.  Lt  Comdr  US  NR 

CLASS  OF  1922 

Lyman,  George  E.  x Pvt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1924 

Bourn,  Reginald  E Pfc  AAF 

CLASS  OF  1925 

Zorbaugh.  Frederick  M.  Lt  USNR 

CLASS  OF  1926 
Fender.  Wilbur  G.  Capt  USA 
Gibson.  Robert  A.  x 
Schnake,  Alfred  G.  Chap  USA 

CLASS  OF  1927 
Kirshner.  Charles  H.  x Lt 

CLASS  OF  1928 

Dohse.  Edward  E.  Lt  USA 
H os  field.  H.  Luther  x Lt 
ITurd,  Hiram  H.  Ptr  3/c  USNCB 
Long,  Robert  J.  Yco  USNR 

CLASS  OF  1929 
Iline,  Daniel  L.  Lt  Col 

CLASS  OF  1930 

Campana,  Arnold  F.  Corp  CA  (A A)  USA 
Chapman.  Max  J. 

Dickey.  George  W. 

Ferguson.  Trvon  H.  Lt  USNR 
Gravlin,  Emerson  N.  Lt  USNR 
Imhoff,  Lawrence  E.  Lt  A AC 

CLASS  OF  1931 
Brickley,  Carl  E.  Lt  AAF 
Brooks,  Wilson  A.  x USA 
Carpenter.  Homer  S.  USA 
Crossen,  David  F.  x Capt  A AC 
Hawkins.  Roger  R.  Y2/c  USMS 
Ffovey,  Harold,  Sgt  USMC 
Vanderlip,  Howard  P.  Corp  Band  USA 

CLASS  OF  1932 
Ashe.  William  F.  Maj  MC  USA 
Hubbard.  Robert  D.  Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Malone,  Richard  S.  A/S  USNR 
Webster,  James  W.  Pfc  USA 

CLASS  OF  1933 
Doerschuk.  John  L.  Lt  USNR 
Funk,  Myron  A.  Maj  FA  USA 
Gillespie.  John  S.  Pvt  MC  USA 
Severance,  Philip  M.  Lt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1934 
Durand.  Robert  Y.  Lt  FA  USA 
Kent,  Richard  J.  Pvt  USA 
Lampson,  Russell  IT.  Lt. 

Lombard.  Edwin  H.  Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Parker.  John  N.  Sgt  TSS  USA 

CLASS  OF  1935 
Allen.  Donald  C.  Lt  USA 
Dean,  Huntley  A.  x Pfc  USA 
Hooker.  Leslie  A.  Lt  USA 
Lutz.  Robert  G.  Ens  USNR 
Smith,  E.  Carlton,  Cand  FA  USA 
Weber,  Robert  F.  Lt  USNR 

CLASS  OF  1936 
Barnes,  Samuel  E.  Sl/c  USN 
Cattell.  William  A.  Phar  M 1 /c  USN 
Farmer,  Joseph  R.  Pvt  Band  USA 
Hoffrichter.  Joseph  A.  Corp  USA 
Jones,  Philip  E.  Pvt  USA 


Loomis.  Charles  FI.  Lt  MC  USA 
Padgham,  G.  Leonard.  Lt  Sig  C USA 
Portman.  John  FT.  Capt  MC  FISA 
Ransmeicr,  Joseph  S.  Pvt  USA 
Rawlinson,  Frank.  Corp  Inf  USA 
Williams,  Donald  H.  Lt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1937 
Bovcheff.  Kooman.  Lt  AAF 
Crawford.  Robert  S.  Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Miller,  Edward  A.  Lt  AAF 
Morris.  Wilbur  W.  Sgt.  A AC 
Postle.  Stuart  A.  Lt  USA 
Reiter.  Joseph  J.  Lt  USA 
Traylor.  Orba  T.  Corp  USA 
White,  James  E.  Pvt  Sig  C USA 
Wing,  Frederick  C.  Lt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1938 
Elder.  Newton  (’.  Chap  USA 
Langston,  Carroll  N.  Cadet  USA 
Mestrezat.  Raymond  L.  Lt  QMC  USA 
Nelson,  Mortimer.  Pvt  USA 
Richards,  Richard,  Ens  USNR 

CLASS  OF  1939 
Berger.  Andrew  J.  Capt  AAF 
Clark.  Roy  T.  Ens  USNAC 
Cooper.  W.  Perry.  Ens  USNR 
Fehl.  Charles  P.  Cand  AAC 
Mattick.  Herbert  A.  Pvt  USA 
Moran,  Sherwood  R.  Ens  USNR 
Potter,  A.  David  Corp  Sig  C USA 
Stafford,  William  L.  USA 
Stella,  Joseph  W.  Ens  USNR 
Stern.  John  N.  Pvt  USA 
Thomas.  Philip  M.  Sgt  Inf  USA 
Tunison,  John  R.  Tech  USA 
Twiggs.  Reginald  W.  Pfc  AAF 
Whipple.  Charles  F.  S/Sgt  USMC 
White.  13.  Wade,  Cand  USA 

CLASS  OF  1940 

Arnold.  Paul  B.  Lt  MC  USA 

Baird,  John  C.  Corp  MC  USA 

Barnhart.  Frank  E.  Corp  USA 

Boesel.  John  J.  x Sgt  AAF 

Hayward.  Sumner  C.  Sgt  CA(AA)  USA 

Kent,  Charles  S.  Lt  FA  USA 

Macrorie,  Kenneth  M.  Sgt  USA 

Mariboe,  William  FI.  USCG 

Marks,  Frederick  G.  Lt  AGO  ITS  A 

Olsen.  James  W.  Sgt  Sig  C USA 

Olson.  Lloyd  I.  Pvt  MC  USA 

Smith,  Randolph  IT.  x Lt  AAF 

Sykes,  S.  Lua.  Lt  AAF 

Taylor,  Gordon  L.  A/C  AAF 

CLASS  OF  1941 
Blanshard,  Paul  B.  Ens  USCGR 
B Lombard t.  Frederick  B.  USMS 
B rad  lev.  William  L.  Pvt  TSS  USA 
Bright.  Franklyn  Corp  Tnf  USA 
Calvert,  James  F.  x Ens  USNR 
Chernin,  Kenneth  E.  Pfc  TSS  USA 
Day,  Ernest  IT.  A/C  AAF 
Fleischer.  Robert  D.  Sgt  USA 
Foote,  Irving  Lt  USA 
George.  Wilbur  S.  Pvt  CA  (A  A)  USA 
Greene.  George  M.  Pvt  AAF 
Greer.  Robert  T.  Sgt  USA 
Gunderson.  Robert  G.  Lt  FISA 
Herrick.  Robert  FI.  SK  1/c  USCG 
Krueck  .William  J.  x Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Lansing.  William  FT.  A/S  USNR 
Malone.  James  E.  Lt  MC  FLSA 
Mattson.  Edwin  T.  AAF 
Miraldi.  Ray  L.  Ens  USNR 
Owen.  Robert  G.  Sp  3/c  FTSNR 
Sheehan.  John  N.  Corp  FA  FISA 
Stiles.  Herbert  E.  Pvt  C A ( A A ) FLSA 
Tyrrell.  Evan  S.  Lt  Sig  C USA 
Yradenburg.  George  A.  Capt  USMC 
Zaharoff,  Ivan  K.  Pvt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1942 

Arnold.  James  T.  Ens  USNAC 

Berth.. ff.  Rowland  T.  Pfc  CA(AA)  FLSA 

Brett.  J.  Warren  A/S  FLSNR 

Brown.  George  C.  Tech  Inf  USA 

Cole.  Douglas  C.  Pvt  USA 

Crecraft.  William  A.  x Ens  USNAC 


Pfc.  Walter  G.  Webb,  x’40 
. . . reported  killed  in  action  on  March 
21  in  North  Africa 


L5  ELIEVED  to  be  the  first  former 
S—'  Oberlin  student  to  die  in  battle  in 
this  war,  Private  Webb  had  fought  as 
one  of  General  Patton’s  men  at  Medjes 
el  Bab,  Ousseltia,  Sbeitla  and  Kasserine 
Gap. 

In  a letter  to  Alumni  Secretary  Harris 
Private  Webb’s  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Webb  of  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  said 
that  the  notification  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  action  on  March  27  was  re- 
ceived April  11...  "We  have  been  ex- 
pecting some  confirmation  of  this  by 
direct  mail  from  either  his  commanding 
officer,  chaplain  or  one  of  his  comrades. 
Until  we  receive  this  confirmation,  we 
shall  continue  to  hope  there  has  been 
an  error  made.  We  have  had  mail  from 
Walter  dated  as  late  as  March  26th  . . . 
he  was  perfectly  well." 


Douglas.  Fenner,  Ens  FTSNR 
Eckert,  William  IT.  Corp  CA(AA)  USA 
Frank,  Howard  P.  Ens  FLSNAC 
Gruber.  Jacob  W.  Corp  Eng  USA 
Heater.  Charles  T.  Cand  USA 
llcilakka.  Edwin  E.  R.  Mus  1/c  FTSNR 
McClelland.  Richard  C.  Cand  FLSA 
Rennebohm,  William  E.  Ens  USNR 
Riggs.  Charles  H.  Pvt  AAF 
Steup,  Harold  W.  A/S  FLSNR 
Wagcnet,  Gorden  M.  Pvt  A A FLSA 

CLASS  OF  1943 

Baker.  Howard  P.  A/S  FTSNR 
Basinger.  Clair  E. 

Beal.  Leonard  L.  Pfc  AAF' 

Bidlack.  Walter  I).  Lt  FLSA 
Bingham,  George  F.  Lt  AAF 
Brown,  David  C.  Pfc  Tnf  FTSA 
Burrows,  Amos  T.  A/S  FTSNR 
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Davis,  Kenneth,  Inf  USA 

Day,  O.  Winston 

DeMott,  Lawrence  L.  Pvt  AAF 

Doggett,  Clinton  L.  Pvt  USA 

Farnsworth,  Charles  E.  S/S gt  FA  USA 

Farquhar,  William  K.  Pvt  USA 

Franklin,  G.  Robert  A/S  US  NR 

George,  James  P.  Pvt  AAC 

Lane,  John  C.  A/C  AAC 

MacConnachie.  Gordon  D.  Av/S  AAC 

Neibart,  Ralph,  Mid  USNR 

Philips,  Irving  Pvt  USA 

Sherover,  Charles  M.  Pvt  USA 

Smith,  Allan  B.  Pvt  USA 

Soergel,  Charles  R.  Pvt  AAF 

Stokes.  John  E.  A/C  USNAC 

Throner,  Guy  A.  USNR 

Turnbull,  Robert  G.  Chap  USA 

Ulrich.  F.  Paul 

Whitworth,  Kernan  B.  Pvt  USA 
Voutz,  James  R.  A/S  USNR 

CLASS  OF  1944 
Burdan,  Herbert  B.  Pvt  AAF 
Cross,  James  H.  Pvt  Inf  USA 
Edwards,  Heath.  Pvt  MC  USA 
Fairfield,  John  F.  S 1/c  USMS 
Hoar,  Richard  D. 

Herley,  William  G.  A/S  USNR 
Johnston,  Fred  E. 

Kaufman,  Howard  K.  Pvt  Inf  USA 
Metcalf,  Alan  W.  A/S  USNR 
McMillen,  Thomas  A.  Pfc  TSS  USA 
Shafer,  Richard  A/C  AAF 
Shaw,  John  B.  Pvt  USA 
Simmons,  Charles  W.  Pfc  Inf  USA 
Skillings,  Robert  F.  AFS 
Wolin,  Sheldon  S.  Av/S  USA 

CLASS  OF  1945 
Bigelow.  Howard  E.  Pvt  USA 
Darbishire,  Shelby  W.  A/S  USNR 
Duftey,  F.  Kenneth  A/C  AAC 
Emery.  Max  A.  Lt  USA 
Ford.  James  W.  Pvt  AAF 
Gazley.  Percival  W.  Pfc  USMC 
Harrington,  Edward  L.  Pvt  AAF 
Jones.  Stuart  V.  Corp  TSS  USA 
Koplin,  Harry  T.  Pvt  USA 
Meyer,  John  K.  Pvt  Eng  USA 
Mosley,  H.  Keith  A/C  AAC 
Richmond.  Harry  Av/S  AAC 
Runkle,  Gerald  J.  T.  A/C  AAC 
Smith.  Robert  W.  A/S  USNR 
Smith,  W.  Duane  Pvt  USA 
Tachau,  Eric  S.  Pvt  USMC 
Tear.  Richard  T.  Pvt  AAF 
Thomas,  John  W. 

Weil,  Donald  W. 

Winson,  William  E.  Pfc  FA  USA 
Wohlhagen,  William  J. 

CLASS  OF  1946 

Avery,  Robert  W.  Pvt  AAF 

Beatman,  James  W. 

Clarke.  Clifford  E.  Pvt  USA 
Dewey.  Edward  C.  A/S  USNR 
Fink,  Albert  Pvt  CA(AA)  USA 
Frazer,  Arthur  L.  Pvt  USA 
Griffith.  Charles  R.  Pvt  FA  USA 
Hamburger.  Arthur  Pvt  Inf  USA 
Hatfield,  Herbert  H. 

Hug,  Arthur 

Langner,  John  C.  A/S  USNR 
MacLean,  Donald  B.  Pvt  AAF 
Martin,  Jack  A. 

McAdams,  David  S.  Pvt  USA 
Overly,  A.  Robert  Pvt  USA 
Palubinskas,  Alphonse  B.  A/C  AAC 
Patton,  John  W.  Corp  MC  USA 
Russell,  John  T.  Pvt  USA 
Slocum,  H.  Chester  A/S  USNR 
Southey,  Robert  G.  Pvt  AAF 
Thomlinson,  Ralph  J.  Pvt  USA 
Warner,  Albert  M.  Av/S  AAF 
Woods,  Frank  W.  Pvt  USA 
Yeager,  Leland  B.  Pvt  TSS  USA 
Yeomans,  John  R.  Pfc  MC  USA 


WOMEN 

Barnes,  Margaret  E.  x’37,  Lt  WAAC 

Ben  Dure,  Mary  L.  '34,  WAAC 

Boynton,  Brenda  B.  x’37  1st  Off  WAAC 

Brandt,  Eleanor  M.  ’32,  S2/c  WAVES 

Crocker,  Nancy  L.  x’42,  WAAC 

Hathaway,  Edith  Hart  ’22 

Johnson,  Alfhild  J.  '28,  Cand  WAAC 

Layman,  Emma  McCloy  ’30,  Lt  (jg)  WAVES 

McCullough,  Louise  C.  ’31 

Riblet,  M.  Virgina  ’37,  WAAC 

Vernon,  Betty  Lee  ’41,  Ens  WAVES 


(J  BERLIN'S  three  members  of  the 
14th  Armored  Division  U.  S.  A., 
pictured  in  March  at  Camp  Chaffee, 
Arkansas,  are:  Lieutenant  Stanley  Gu- 
telius,  ’37,  of  the  84th  Medical  Battal- 
ion, who  entered  service  last  October 
at  Camp  Barkeley,  Texas,  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  serving  his 
interneship  at  Genesee  Hospital,  Roch- 
ester, New  York;  Private  Donald  Pfei- 
fer of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  left  col- 
lege in  November  to  enlist  and  was 
granted  the  A.B.  degree  at  Oberlin’s 
first  February  Commencement;  Private 


CCORD1NG  to  a feature  article 
in  a February  issue  of  the  Naval 
Training  Station  newspaper  Bright- 
work,  from  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, "of  all  the  busy  people  ...  no  one 
has  been  'on  the  double’  more  than  En- 
sign Doris  Snodgrass.” 

"With  her  regular  duties  in  the  drill 
and  discipline  department  and  the  spe- 
cial work  of  all  the  officers  in  orienting 
the  new  classes,  she  has  taken  on  new 
duties  to  serve  presently  as  recreation 
officer.  She  also  is  a member  of  the  in- 
struction department,  teaching  Naval 
Organization  courses;  is  commander  of 
company  two  and  gives  health  and 
posture  lectures  on  the  rainy-day  sched- 
ule in  lieu  of  regular  drill.  Sbe  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  record 
programs  in  the  lounge.” 

Miss  Snodgrass  has  an  M.  S.  degree 
from  Wellesley.  Before  receiving  her 
commission  last  September,  she  taught 
physical  education  at  the  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Brother  and  Sister  in  Service 

. . . two  of  Oberlin’s  famous 
Barnes  Family. 


Gendall,  Gutelius,  Pfeifer 


Robert  Gendall,  '38,  of  Chalfont,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  before  entering  the  Ar- 
my was  a radio  announcer  at  Beckley, 
West  Virginia. 


Ensign  Doris  Snodgrass,  '35 

. . . she  keeps  going  "on  the  double”  as 
a WAVES  officer  at  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College 


WHEN  Third  Officer  Margaret 
Barnes,  x’37,  received  her 
WAAC  Commission  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  her  brother,  Seaman 
(1/c)  Sam  Barnes,  '3 6,  was  on  hand  to 
help  her  celebrate  (picture  at  left). 
Miss  Barnes  is  a graduate  of  Howard 
University. 

Seaman  Barnes  is  on  duty  at  the  Se- 
lection Office,  16th  Regiment,  Camp 
Lawrence,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station. 

They  are  the  sister  and  brother  re- 
spectively of  the  late  Louise  Barnes,  28, 
and  the  late  James  Barnes,  '30,  one  of 
Oberlin’s  greatest  athletes.  Their  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Barnes 
Oberlin  residents,  have  been  the  good 
friends  of  many  generations  of  Oberlin 
students. 


FOR  MAY  1943 
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ATHLETICS 

Spring  Percentage  at 
.600  Mark 

As  this  copy  goes  to  the  linotypes, 
with  only  a few  days  remaining  before 
final  exams,  Yeoman  spring  sportsmen 
have  been  hitting  a snappy  .600  clip  in 
dual  competition  and  have  copped  sec- 
ond place  honors  in  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence track  meet  and  tennis  tournament. 

The  baseball  nine  has  enjoyed  the  best 
season  since  1938,  having  dropped  only 
four  games,  one  of  which  was  to  a pro- 
fessional-sprinkled service  team  from 
Camp  Perry  Reception  Center. 

On  the  tennis  courts,  beginning  the 
season  with  none  of  the  top-ranking 
players  from  last  year.  Coach  Butler  fin- 
ally welded  together  a team  which  had 
balance  and  would  have  compiled  a 
much  better  record  for  themselves  had 
the  season  been  longer. 

Oberlin  4-0,  Kenyon  3-2 

The  Yeomen  split  their  second  double- 
header  ball  game  as  the  home  season  opened 
April  24th  with  Kenyon.  At  Ohio  Wesleyan 
the  previous  week,  Oberlin  dropped  the  sea- 
son opener  5-2  and  copped  the  second  2-1. 

Arthur  Hug,  freshman  twirler,  yielded 
three  hits  and  as  many  runs  but  throttled  a 
last  inning  rally  to  defeat  the  Lords,  4 to  3. 
Besides  allowing  only  one  earned  run,  Hug 
helped  his  own  cause  by  scoring  the  first 
Oberlin  run  and  driving  in  the  second  with 
a sharp  single  to  right  field. 

In  the  nightcap,  Kenyon  retaliated  by 
shutting  out  the  Yeomen,  2-0,  tagging  Friedl 
Anders,  veteran  submarine  hurler,  for  eight 
hits  while  limiting  Oberlin  to  four.  Anders 
struck  out  12  Lords  but  gave  up  a run  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  innings. 

Camp  Perry  6,  Oberlin  0 
A No  Hitter 

Two  Camp  Perry  soldiers,  Cronin  and 
Mesnick,  collaborated  on  the  mound  to  gain 
hall-of-fame  distinction  by  pitching  a no-hit, 
no  run  twilight  game  here,  to  avenge  their 
basketball  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Yeomen 
last  winter. 

The  Army  nine  backed  their  mates'  su- 
perb hurling  with  12  hits  off  of  three  Yeo- 
man flingers,  Houser,  Hug  and  Anders,  to 
win  6-0. 

Oberlin  7-8,  DePauw  6-2 

Coach  Guy  Throner's  nine  traveled  to  In- 
diana on  the  week-end  of  May  1st  and  found 
the  environment  there  much  to  their  liking, 
knocking  out  25  base  hits  and  swamping 
the  Hoosiers,  7-6  and  8-2.  The  first  game 
went  12  innings  and  lasted  three  hours  and 
27  minutes  before  Bill  Fletcher,  who  ac- 
counted for  a fifth  of  his  team’s  safeties, 
drove  in  the  winning  marker. 

Three  pitchers,  Anders,  Spicer  and  Hou- 
ser, saw  action  in  the  first  game,  with  Hou- 
ser receiving  credit  for  the  win.  The  score 
was  tied  at  two-all  at  the  end  of  the  7th  in- 
ning, at  five  in  the  9rh,  and  at  six  in  the 


luf  TV.  9.  IJuAdo+i 

llth.  In  the  12th,  after  two  were  out,  Cap- 
tain Russ  Spicer  singled,  Gene  Wehrli 
walked  and  Fletcher  also  singled  to  bring 
Spicer  home  with  the  winning  tally. 

Hugh  Kernohan  pitched  his  first  game 
of  the  season  in  the  nightcap,  and  the  left- 
hander scattered  eight  hits  to  win  a well- 
earned  triumph.  The  two  DePauw  runs 
came  in  the  second  inning  when  a double 
drove  in  all  of  their  runs. 

Dick  Clewell,  center  fielder,  got  four  sin- 
gles in  four  trips  to  the  plate  and  Bill  Fletch- 
er, catcher,  and  Bill  Tuck,  first  baseman,  each 
collected  two  hits,  as  the  Yeomen  gathered 
1 1 hits.  It  was  a home  run  by  Tuck,  the 
first  of  the  season,  which  climaxed  the  four- 
run  third-inning  rally.  Oberlin  played  the 
second  game  without  an  error. 

Oberlin  7,  Ohio  State  0 

Doling  out  but  four  scattered  hits,  Art 
Hug  shut  out  Ohio  State’s  B team,  7-0,  to 
give  Oberlin  their  third  straight  victory  and 
their  fifth  in  eight  starts. 

While  Hug  was  busy  blanking  the  enemy 
in  his  last  start  before  entering  Great  Lakes 
for  Naval  training,  his  team-mates  consist- 
ently clicked  to  score  in  half  of  their  eight 
frames. 

double,  Clewell  a triple  and  Hug  a double. 
These  extra  base  hits  were  instrumental  in 
the  overwhelming  triumph. 

Oberlin  8-2,  Bowling  Green  1-7 

Oberlin  split  its  third  double-header  of 
the  season,  as  the  Falcons  came  back  to  win 
the  second  game  7-2  after  being  trounced 
8-1  in  the  first. 

Friedl  Anders,  pitching  the  final  games  of 
his  collegiate  career  before  entering  the 
Army,  had  an  8-0  shutout  until  the  final 


inning  when  a balk  allowed  Albertson  to 
score  from  third  for  the  Bee  Gees  lone  tally. 

Trying  an  iron-man  role,  Anders  started 
the  second  game  in  an  attempt  for  a twin 
victory.  However,  when  his  support  cracked, 
he  gave  over  his  mound  duties  to  Bob  Hou- 
ser in  the  third  inning. 

Drop  Opening  Track  Meet  to 
Strong  Baldwin-Wallace  Team 

Coach  Dan  Kinsey’s  varsity  track  team 
opened  its  season  April  28  by  bowing  to  a 
strong  Yellowjacket  combination,  74-53,  at 
Berea.  Oberlin  swept  the  distance  events, 
but  the  shorter  races  and  the  two  relays 
proved  its  undoing. 

Captain  Paul  Nelson  led  his  team  in 
point-making  with  ten  in  winning  both  the 
mile  and  half-mile  runs,  while  sophomore 
Lloyd  Duff  followed  closely  with  nine  points, 
capturing  the  pole  vault,  taking  a second  in 
the  high  hurdles,  and  finishing  third  in  the 
high  jump.  In  addition,  Duff  jumped  six 
inches  better  than  the  winning  mark  in  the 
broad  jump,  but  was  disqualified. 

Other  Otterbein  leaders  were  Allen  Ar- 
nold, who  won  the  discus;  Grant  Chave, 
who  tied  for  first  in  the  high  jump;  and  Wy- 
att Miller,  who  finished  first  in  the  two- 
mile.  Cross  Country  lettermen,  Roy  Knip- 
per  garnered  six  points  by  following  Nelson 
across  the  finish  line  in  both  the  880  and 
mile,  while  Joel  Hayden  also  accounted  for 
six  points  in  the  pole  vault  and  the  100  and 
220-yard  dashes. 

Oberlin  97,  Wooster  30 

Running  over  a slow  track  before  a 
handful  of  chilled  spectators,  the  Yeomen 
completely  dominated  the  meet,  winning  ev- 
ery event  except  the  shot  put  and  a dead 
heat  in  the  220-yard  dash. 

Joel  Hayden  with  1014  points  was  high- 
point  man  with  a win  in  the  100,  tie  for  first 
in  the  pole  vault  and  anchored  the  880  relay 
quartet.  Lloyd  Duff,  the  only  double-winner, 


Former  Captain  of  Yeoman  Nine  Is  Now  Captain  in  Bigger  League 
. . . back  on  the  home  diamond  after  more  than  a year  of  cambat  flying  in  the 
Mediterranean  W ar  Area,  Captain  F.  Rudolph  ( Rudy ) Schmidt,  ’40,  is  pictured 
below  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll,  Varsity  Captain  Rus  Spicer,  '44,  and  Coach 
Guy  T kroner,  ’14.  Captain  Schmidt  was  varsity  captain  in  1940.  He  and  Mrs. 
Schmidt,  Catherine  Fuller,  ’40,  visited  in  Oberlin  early  in  May.  Rudy  has  won 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Silver  Star  and  Air  Force  Medal,  as  pilot  of  the 
big  B-24  "iberator”  bombers.  He  expects  to  be  stationed  in  this  country  for 
several  months. 
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captured  both  hurdle  races,  for  10  points. 
Captain  Nelson  won  the  mile  easily  but 
didn  t compete  in  the  S80,  which  was  won 
by  Beverly  Dorsey. 

Thirty-two  Yeomen  trackers  competed 
in  the  meet  with  twenty-one  breaking  into 
the  scoring  column. 

Oberlin  92  5/6,  Case  34  1 /6; 
Wood's  Discus  Mark  Smashed 

Oberlin  won  10  of  the  15  events  and 
scored  sweeps  in  the  mile,  half-mile  and 
220-yard  low  hurdles,  to  outclass  Case, 
92  5/6  to  34  1/6,  in  a twilight  meet  here 
May  6. 

The  best  performance  of  the  meet  was  a 
discus  throw  of  131  feet  4 Vi  inches  by  Al- 
len Arnold  to  smash  the  former  mark  of  125 
feet  10Vi  inches  set  by  Harold  Wood  in 
1923. 

High  point  man  of  the  meet  was  Lloyd 
Duff,  who  tallied  14,  followed  by  Captain 
Paul  Nelson  with  two  firsts  in  the  880  and 
mile.  Duff  captured  both  hurdles  and  tied 
for  first  with  his  team-mate  Harry  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  pole  vault. 

Oberlin  58  2/3,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
68  1/3;  Dropped  Baton 
Costs  Meet 

Oberlin  won  eight  of  the  fifteen  events 
but  the  Bishops  swept  the  440,  shot  put  and 
both  relays  to  nose  out  the  Yeoman  thinclads 
68  1/3  to  58  2/3,  at  Delaware.  A dropped 
baton  in  the  880-yard  relay  probably  cost  the 
Yeomen  the  meet.  Had  that  event  been  won, 
Oberlin  would  have  triumphed  by  1/3 
point. 

Captain  Nelson  won  the  mile  run  quite 
handily  but  was  nosed  out  of  the  880  for  his 
first  defeat  of  the  season.  Duff  was  high 
pointer  again  w'ith  firsts  in  both  hurdles, 
pole  vault  and  second  in  the  broad  jump  for 
18  points. 

Oberlin  Loses  Big  Six  Title 
To  Baldwin-Wallace 

With  the  nationally  prominent  Harrison 
Dillard  leading  the  way  with  four  places, 
Baldwin-Wallace  accumulated  80  points  to 
finish  11  Vi  markers  in  front  of  the  defend- 
ing champion  Oberlin  team  in  what  was  vir- 
tually a dual  meet  on  the  B-W  oval. 

Case’s  surprising  Scientists  were  third 
with  43  Vi,  Toledo  fourth  with  17,  and  Ken- 
yon and  Muskingum  tied  for  fifth  with  four 
points  apiece.  Wooster  and  Wittenberg 
failed  to  score  and  Denison  did  not  compete. 

Dillard,  though  not  in  the  best  of  health 
after  receiving  a variety  of  "shots”  from  ar- 
my physicians  the  day  before,  won  the  100 
and  220-yard  dashes,  the  high  and  low  hur- 
dles and  was  a member  of  the  Jackets’  win- 
ning 880-yard  relay  team. 

Yeoman  Lloyd  Duff  won  the  pole  vault, 
was  second  in  the  high  hurdles,  third  in  the 
low  hurdles  and  second  in  the  broad  jump 
to  pace  Oberlin  with  14  points. 

Captain  Paul  Nelson  won  both  the  mile 
and  the  half-mile  runs  while  Eaton  Freeman 
took  the  two-mile  and  Allen  Arnold  the 
discus  for  the  other  Oberlin  firsts. 

Nelson  was  followed  across  the  finish  in 
the  mile  by  Roy  Knipper  and  in  the  880  by 
Beverly  Dorsey.  Harry  Hamilton  was  third 


in  the  pole  vault  and  fourth  in  the  high  hur- 
dles while  Ellis  Scott  was  fourth  in  the  low 
hurdles. 

Wyatt  Miller  finished  third  in  the  two- 
mile,  while  two  fourth  places  were  taken  by 
Halsey  Gulick  in  the  shot  put  and  Grant 
Chave  in  the  high  jump.  Joel  Hayden  was 
fifth  in  the  100-yard  dash. 

Oberlin  and  Wooster  Golfers 
Split  Even  in  Two  Matches 

Losing  in  the  number  one  and  three  po- 
sitions, Oberlin’s  golf  team  dropped  their 
opening  match  of  the  season  at  Wooster 
9 to  7. 

Despite  the  loss,  the  four  Yeoman  links- 
men  totaled  but  one  stroke  more  than  the 
combined  total  of  their  opponents’  scores. 


Oberlin 

Wooster 

Drummond 

79 

Wood  __ 

74 

Meanor 

81 

Gebhart 

- 83 

Haas 

85 

81 

Schloerb 

83 

Smith 

89 

Oberlin 

14  1/2, 

Wooster  1 

1/2 

In  a return  match  over  the  local  course, 
Coach  Hayden  Boyers’  golf  team  avenged 
the  previous  defeat  at  Wooster  by  the  large 
point  margin  of  14V1-1] /2- 

Captain  Bob  Drummond  carded  a 41-38 
— 79,  to  take  individual  course  honors  for 
the  day,  and  won  his  match  with  Ward,  who 
shot  an  85,  4-0.  Howie  Meanor’s  84  took 
the  number  two  match,  3-1  from  Osberg, 
who  completed  the  course  in  86. 

The  second  best  score  of  the  afternoon 
was  set  by  Wally  Haas’  83.  His  opponent, 
Smith,  had  an  88,  to  split  the  match  3V2-V6. 
Bob  Schloerb,  who  didn’t  drop  a point  in 
either  of  the  matches,  won  his  match  4-0. 
Schloerb  completed  the  eighteen  in  88,  while 
Carr  ran  into  difficulty  and  shot  a 105. 

Freshmen  Are  Backbone  of 
Successful  Tennis  Team 

Oberlin’s  netters  walloped  Wooster,  6 
to  1,  in  the  first  match  of  the  season,  April 
22nd. 

Richard  Goldstein,  freshman,  playing  his 
first  college  match,  defeated  J.  Penn  of 
Wooster  in  the  No.  1 singles  in  straight 
sets,  6-4,  7-5.  Art  and  Roland  Siebens, 
brothers,  also  playing  their  first  varsity 
match,  also  triumphed. 

Wilbur  Euerle  and  Charles  Redmond, 
lettermen,  also  triumphed  to  give  the  Yeo- 
men a clean  sweep  in  the  individual 
matches. 

Oberlin  4,  Ohio  Wesleyan  5 

After  having  gone  undefeated  in  dual 
matches  since  the  end  of  the  1940  season, 
Oberlin  finally  bowed,  5-4,  losing  to  the 
Bishops  on  April  27th.  Playing  at  Delaware, 
the  Yeomen  were  edged  93-91  in  the  num- 
ber of  games  won,  and  1 1-10  from  the 
standpoint  of  sets. 

Dick  Goldstein,  playing  in  the  important 
number  one  spot,  rallied  to  win  from 
Thompson  of  Wesleyan  in  three  sets,  3-6, 
6-3,  6-2.  Oberlin  also  won  the  third, 
fourth  and  sixth  singles.  Number  three  man, 
Roy  Whitman,  defeated  Myers,  7-5,  6-1, 


wh.le  Fred  Croxton,  playing  in  the  fourth 
slot,  had  little  difficulty  in  winning  from 
Crexiston,  6-0,  6-1.  Bob  Roth  won,  6-2,  6-1, 
from  Lynch. 

Stevenson  defeated  Oberlin’s  Art  Siebens 
by  two  identical  6-1  sets  in  the  second  singles 
match,  and  Will  Euerle  ran  his  opponent  to 
three  sets  before  dropping  his  number  five 
singles  match  with  Shedd,  4-6,  6-3,  6-1. 

Although  they  entered  the  doubles  match- 
es leading  4-2,  and  needing  only  one  doubles 
win  to  clinch  the  match,  the  Yeomen  failed 
to  win  any  of  the  pairings. 

Oberlin  6,  Otterbein  1 

After  return  matches  with  Wooster  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  were  washed  out  by  rain  and 
cold,  Otterbein  was  finally  met  and  defeated 
in  a close  match  in  the  local  courts,  6 to  1, 
May  12. 

The  score  belies  the  closeness  of  the 
match.  Four  of  the  seven  matches  went  three 
sets  and  the  total  points,  Oberlin  110,  Ot- 
terbein 96. 

SINGLES 

Goldstein  (O)  defeated  Conklin  ( Ott. ) , 

2- 6,  9-7,  13-1  1. 

A.  Siebens  (O)  defeated  Innerst  (Ott.), 

8-6,  6-1. 

Daniels  (O)  defeated  Hartsook  (Ott.), 

3- 6,  6-4,  7-5. 

Whitman  (O)  defeated  Moody  (Ott.), 
6-4,  6-8,  6-4. 

Croxton  (O)  defeated  Takahashi  (Ott.), 
6-4,  6-1. 

DOUBLES 

Euerle-Flint  (O)  defeated  Innerst-Taka- 
hashi  (Ott.),  6-8,  6-4,  6-3. 

Hartsook-Moody  (Ott.)  defeated  Roth- 
Smith  (O),  8-6,  6-2. 

Oberlin  Is  Runner-Up  In 
Conference  Tennis  Tournament 

Winning  the  doubles  crown  and  going  to 
the  semi-finals  in  the  singles,  Oberlin  took 
runner-up  honors  in  the  35th  annual  Con- 
ference tourney  held  at  Kenyon,  May  15. 

Dick  Goldstein  and  Arthur  Siebens,  en- 
tered in  the  singles,  both  unfortunately  drew 
byes  in  the  first  round  and  were  eliminated 
in  the  semi-finals.  Goldstein  who  defeated 
Conklin  of  Otterbein  in  three  sets  on  the 
previous  Wednesday  after  another  hard 
three-set  match,  this  time  lost  6-1,  1-6,  6-3. 
Siebens  was  defeated  by  Feighan  of  John 
Carroll,  6-3,  6-1.  Had  not  these  byes  been 
drawn  and  the  quarter-final  matches  won, 
Oberlin  would  have  accumulated  enough 
points  to  win  the  tournament. 

Siebens  teamed  up  with  Maurice  Flint 
to  easily  down  the  Otterbein  finalists,  6-1, 
6-3,  for  the  doubles  championship. 


BULLETIN 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  final  day  of  the 
spring  sports  season,  Oberlin  crushed 
Carnegie  Tech  118  to  9 in  a dual  track 
meet  and  7 to  2 on  the  tennis  courts, 
while  the  Oberlin  nine  won  a double 
header  from  Kent  State  3-2  and  6-1. 
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Serving  with  the  Red  Cross 

luf,  flo-lut  ScluvesU*na*ir  '39 

Now  Field  Director  for  the  American  Red  Cross  at  the  Wend  over  Field,  Utah, 
U.  S.  Army  air  base,  John  Schwertman  wrote  the  following  "quickie"  sketches  loi- 
ns some  months  ago,  telling  of  the  typical  experiences  of  a Red  Cross  worker  with 
Uncle  Sam’s  armed  forces.  He  was  then  stationed  at  Avon  Park,  Florida.  Before 
volunteering  for  the  Red  Cross  foreign  service  Mr.  Schwertman  was  assistant  di- 
rector of  admissions  for  Oberlin  College.  He  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  field  di- 
rector in  the  Red  Cross  war  service. 


I WORK  directly  under  the  President 
of  the  United  Suites,  only  a bit  re- 
moved. Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  is 
President  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Norman  Davis  its  national  chairman. 
Serving  as  one  of  the  Vice  Chairmen  is 
Richard  Allen,  in  charge  of  Foreign  and 
Insular  Operations.  Under  him  is  the 
National  Administrator  of  Service  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  under  him  a Di- 
rector of  Military  and  Naval  Welfare. 
Then  comes  a Field  Director  of  a "Task” 
unit  for  overseas  service. 

What  do  I do? 

Right  now  it’s  entirely  welfare  work 
among  the  soldiers.  There  are  many 
problems  and  heartaches.  We  try  to 
help  when  we  can  and  most  always  we 
can;  for  Red  Cross  resources  are  tre- 
mendous. Here  are  some  of  the  things 
I have  done  since  entering  this  service: 
Hitch-hiked  a ride  in  an  Army  bomb- 
er at  2:00  a.  m.  out  of  Langley  Field 
to  New  York  for  a soldier  whose  small 
child  was  dying. 

Discreetly  held  a mongrel  for  40 
minutes  so  he  wouldn’t  break  up  a dress 
parade  before  the  General.  This  was 
probably  the  most  effective  and  com- 
pletely successful  of  my  "service  to  the 
armed  forces!” 

Picked  up  a delinquent  sister  of  a 
soldier  near  camp  and  tried  to  find  her 
a decent  place  to  live  so  the  soldier 
would  not  worry.  She  had  no  home. 

Persuading  Tough  Colonel 

Tried  to  persuade,  most  diplomatic- 
ally a tough  Colonel — and  I mean  tough 
— that  exact  birthdates,  particularly 
first  ones,  are  not  easily  predictable.  I’ll 
never  forget  how  the  Colonel  greeted 
me  on  the  phone — "Now,  what  in  the 
hell  do  you  want?” — Results  of  efforts: 
Good,  Furlough  granted. 

Soldier  arrives  on  our  doorstep  at 
11:50  p.  m.  with  18-year-old  wife  and 
seven  weeks  old  baby.  Wife  24  hours 
out  of  hospital,  fight  with  in-laws,  made 
27  hour  coach  trip  (with  baby)  from 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Mother  ill,  baby  fine,  sol- 
dier distraught.  Can  I find  them  a room? 
Here!  Where  a trailer  in  the  trees,  with 
woods  for  a bathroom,  rents  for  $3.00  a 
night. 

Then  there  was  "L’Affair  Francais" 
(Check  spelling;  have  no  Fr.  Diet. 


here).  The  Commanding  Officer  sent 
me  a boy  who  spoke  no  English,  only 
French.  Would  I prepare  in  detail  a 
routing  from  Lee  Hall,  Virginia  (out  of 
the  forests  of  Virginia)  to  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts  ( into  the  forests  of  New 
England) — and  return! — so  clear  that 
the  boy  could  not  possibly  get  lost.  Call- 
ing upon  my  reserve  of  one  semester  of 
auditing  French  at  Oberlin,  I set  to 
work.  Result:  soldier  never  did  return. 
The  General  can’t  decide  whether  to 
court-martial  me  or  the  man. 

Heavy  Sentiment  at  Parting 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  our  Offi- 
cers’ Quarters  there  gathered  about  40 
officers,  mostly  young  Second  Lieuten- 
ants. Practically  all  had  gone  through 
OCS  together.  Now  five  were  being  sent 
next  day  down  the  river  to  the  Port  of 
Embarkation.  Nobody  said  where  they 
were  headed  for;  nobody  knew  exactly 
where;  all  knew  it  meant  "over  there.” 
My  old  camp-song-leading  came  in  han- 
dy. We  sang  everything  I knew  and  lots 
more.  “Allouette”  was  a smash  hit.  The 
climax,  one  of  life’s  spine-tingling  mo- 
ments, was  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne.”  All  agreed  to  meet  at  the  Astor 
Bar,  New  Year’s  Eve,  1943,  and  set  up 
a Baccardi  Rum  for  each  man.  Un- 
touched drinks  were  to  set  untouched 
until  dawn,  then  glass  and  all  destroyed. 
The  atmosphere  was  pretty  heavy  when 
a young  "Shavetail”  said,  "What  good’s 
an  army  without  sentiment?”  A bit 
worse  for  the  Baccardi  at  hand,  his  voice 
was  so  comical  that  soon  hearty  guffaws 
were  ringing  and  all  went  back  to  song. 

Uncle  Sam  Takes  Care 

In  came  a Negro  soldier.  Wife  in 
Louisiana  had  a hut  on  a white  man’s 
farm.  Six  months  pregnant,  the  owner 
told  her  she  had  to  get  off,  because  she 
could  no  longer  work.  The  soldier’s  old 
mother  lived  there  too,  his  whole  fam- 
ily had — way  back  to  plantation  days 
when  the  land  was  owned  by  a benefi- 
cent cotton  grower.  Now  it  was  peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes  and  the  work  was 
harder.  They  were  paid  in  money  but 
got  none  of  the  personal  care  of  planta- 
tion days.  The  white  man  said  they  were 
free  to  go  if  they  didn’t  like  it.  "Free” 
to  go!  Where? 

Red  Cross  stopped  the  eviction, 
helped  the  family  later  to  get  reestab- 


John  Schwertman 
. . . said  to  be  the  youngest  field  director 
in  the  Red  Cross  foreign  service 

lished  on  a nearby  farm,  assisted  the 
man  in  making  an  allotment  which 
eventually  yielded  $87.00  per  month.  It 
makes  us  pretty  proud  that  Uncle  Sam 
takes  good  care  of  these  soldiers. 

I’ve  done  a good  many  other  things 
here:  learned  to  operate  a teletype — 
filed — struggled  with  local  rationing 
boards — did  my  own  laundry  under  the 
shower — went  crabbing  in  the  York 
River — and  am  forever  in  hot  water 
and  cold  stares  because  I mix  up  Ma- 
jors and  Lt.  Colonels  whose  insignia 
look  the  same  in  the  sun. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  experi- 
ences was,  in  a sense,  extra-curricular. 
I met  a newly  arrived  Captain  in  the 
showers  one  morning  and  we  found  to 
our  mutual  delight  that  Red  Cross  was 
a major  interest  of  both  of  us.  He  had 
crossed  Europe  several  times  since  Sep- 
tember 1939  as  an  assistant  to  Red 
Cross  Commissioner  Richard  F.  Allen 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  American  Red  Cross  Relief  supplies 
in  various  war-torn  parts.  We  arranged 
a "bull  session”  at  our  quarters,  and  the 
staff  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Captain’s 
story,  climaxed  by  an  ample  passing 
around  of  select  York  River  oysters. 

There  were  many  problems.  Here  is 
just  one.  In  1941  we  sent  over  two  milk 
( Continued , bottom  of  page  18) 
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OUIS  D.  GIBBS,  journalist  and  ad- 

' vertising  executive,  and  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association,  died  at  the  age  of 
7.3,  at  his  home  in  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts, on  April  21.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  the  former  Jennie  Lapham, 
x'98. 

Born  at  St.  Johns,  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gibbs  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  St.  Johns  News  before  entering 
Oberlin  Academy  in  1893.  While  stu- 
dying here  he  acted  as  correspondent 
for  several  papers,  and  in  1898  he  was 
granted  his  degree  in  absentia  because 
he  already  had  left  Oberlin  to  become 
a reporter  on  the  famous  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican. 

He  went  to  Washington  as  secre- 
tary to  Congressman  F.  H.  Gillett  of 
Massachusetts,  also  serving  there  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Republican  and  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Later  he  acted  as  sec- 
retary for  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Reform  of  Civil  Service.  In  1904  he 
directed  the  Republican  campaign  in 
New  York  state. 

Mr.  Gibbs  became  associated  with 
the  Boston  Edison  Company  in  1906, 
remaining  with  that  firm  as  advertising 
director  and  assistant  head  of  public 
relations  until  his  retirement  in  1935. 
He  was  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  for  two  terms  and  was 
also  president  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Association.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Boston  City  Club 
and  the  Commonwealth  Country  Club. 

An  active  community  leader  and 
speaker  on  the  home  front  in  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Gibbs  again  was  doing  his 


Louis  D.  Gibbs,  ’98 
. . . known  for  his  idealism  and  loyalty 

part  in  the  present  war,  serving  as  a vol- 
unteer worker  for  the  local  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board.  Boston  newspa- 
pers referred  to  him  as  "noted  for  his 
idealism  and  loyalty.” 


Review  Wins  Superior  Rating 

The  Review  has  again  been  awarded 
an  All-American  Superior  rating  in  the 
Associated  Collegiate  Press  contest. 

The  papers  of  Robert  Solender  and 
Lester  Gordon,  managing  editors,  were 
judged  in  competition  with  other  col- 
lege bi-weeklies. 


Serving  with  the  Red  Cross 

( Continued  from  page  17) 
and  vitamin  ships,  "The  Cold  Harbor” 
and  the  "Exmouth.”  The  cargo  was  dis- 
tributed with  scrupulous  care  and  went 
to  children  in  France  who  needed  it  so 
badly.  This  created  tremendous  good 
will  toward  America.  Following  this 
milk  and  vitamin  distribution,  the  Na- 
zis, after  more  concessions  and  offering 
a bit  of  sugar  coating  for  bitter  pills, 
dangled  800,000  tons  of  wheat  in  Paris 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Vichy  Govern- 
ment. About  this  time  Red  Cross  dis- 
patched 13,500  tons  of  flour  and  addi- 
tional milk  which  reached  Marseilles  on 
May  14,  1941.  This  was  to  supply  sup- 
plementary rations  for  2,500,000  chil- 
dren in  the  occupied  zone.  A new  wave 
of  friendliness  toward  the  U.  S.  spread 
over  France. 

The  People  Knew 
But  in  the  meantime,  Darlan  had 
met  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  on  May 
11,  and  even  though  the  foreign  office 


at  Vichy  approved  a routine  Red  Cross 
press  release,  Darlan,  returning  to 
France,  refused  to  allow  credit  to  be 
given  to  the  American  Red  Cross  when 
the  bread  was  actually  to  be  distributed. 
The  flour  was  baked  and  handed  out 
gratis  on  the  last  Sunday  of  May, 
1941.  And  in  almost  every  baker’s  win- 
dow there  hung  large  empty  sacks  with 
the  big  red  cross  on  the  bag  and  the 
prominent  lettering  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS.  The  people  knew  who  gave 
it  to  them. 

Following  this  Darlan  called  Com- 
missioner Allen  and  told  him  that  after 
this  the  U.  S.  Government  would  have 
to  sell  the  flour  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, using  the  frozen  francs  in  this 
country  for  payment.  The  Red  Cross 
was  invited  to  continue  to  supervise  the 
distribution.  Red  Cross,  of  course, 
withdrew. 

It  was  an  interesting  evening  we 
spent  with  the  Captain.  The  tremen- 
dous scope  of  this  war,  the  peace  and  its 
problems  sent  my  head  swimming. 


T AMES  H.  CAUSEY,  a former  trus- 
J tee  of  Oberlin  College,  died  on  April 
2,  in  Mexico  City,  at  the  age  of  69.  He 
is  survived  by  Mrs.  Causey,  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Gareth  Brainard  (Ruth  Cau- 
sey, ’26)  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mrs. 
Dale  Osborn  (Florence  Causey,  ’28) 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery,  both  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  a son,  James  H. 
Causey,  Jr.,  of  Columbus,  Georgia. 

A native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Causey 
first  entered  business  for  himself  in 
New  York  City,  and  later  moved  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  rose  from 
a position  as  bank  clerk  to  membership 
in  the  investment  banking  house  of 
Sweet,  Causey  and  Foster,  one  of  the 
largest  of  such  firms  in  the  western 
states.  In  the  middle  ’20’s  Mr.  Causey 
returned  to  New  York  to  become  presi- 
dent of  James  H.  Causey  and  Company, 
Inc.,  investment  bankers. 

Mr.  Causey’s  public  interests  and 
philanthropies  were  important.  In  Den- 
ver he  became  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  fight  against  municipal  political  cor- 
ruption and  he  was  a large  contributor 
to  many  charities.  The  chair  of  Interna- 
tional and  Social  Good  Will  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  is  liberally  endowed 
by  Mr.  Causey.  The  Causey  conferences 
which  twice  annually  brought  to  the 
Oberlin  campus  men  of  distinction  and 
of  liberal  attitude  as  speakers,  were 
made  possible  by  Mr.  Causey’s  generos- 
ity. The  conferences  usually  dealt  with 
economics  and  the  social  sciences.  Mr. 
Causey  was  a trustee  of  the  New  School 
of  Social  Research  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Causey  recently  retired  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  business  and 
moved  from  his  home  at  Carmel,  New 
York,  to  Pole  Bridge,  Montana.  He  had 
also  planned  to  live  part  of  the  time 
in  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Causey  was  a trustee  of  Oberlin 
from  1929  to  1939.  A resolution  passed 
by  the  board  at  the  time  he  retired  from 
it,  reads  as  follows: 

' The  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  de- 
sire to  record  their  deep  appreciation 
of  the  service  rendered  by  James  Henry 
Causey  during  his  ten  years  on  the 
Board.  Bringing  to  us  a fresh  viewpoint 
and  a large  financial  experience,  he  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  clarification 
of  some  of  our  problems  and  proced- 
ures. Through  the  Causey  Conferences 
and  in  other  ways  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  of  influence  and  distinction  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  College.  We 
trust  that  the  cessation  of  his  member- 
ship in  the  Board  may  not  involve  any 
slackening  of  friendly  relations;  and 
we  wish  him  success  and  happiness  in 
all  his  life  and  work.” 

The  resolution  is  quoted  from  the 
President's  Report,  1939-40. 
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High  Jinks  Under  the  Elms  in  ’97 

. . . the  morning  after  one  of  the  most  famous  nights  in  Oberlin  campus  history. 


Al  Dudley  Leads  Coast 
Guard  Band 

Al  Dudley,  '42,  and  his  Coast  Guard 
Band  provided  the  music  for  the  Vic- 
tory Formal  held  on  Saturday,  May  1, 
in  the  Men’s  Building.  The  band  was 
composed  entirely  of  service  men.  Dud- 
ley, himself,  is  a Third  Class  Petty  Offi- 
cer in  the  Cleveland  Coast  Guard. 

The  dance  was  sponsored  by  the  Vic- 
tory Through  Action  committee.  Ad- 
mission was  $3.85,  of  which  one  dollar 
was  paid  back  in  war  stamps  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  bid.  In  addition,  each 
woman  attending  received  a victory  cor- 
sage valued  at  $2.50,  and  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  war  stamps  and  flowers. 

Al’s  band,  which  was  organized 
about  three  months  ago,  has  been  play- 
ing at  canteens  in  Cleveland.  It  has 
also  broadcast  wo  programs  over  radio 
station  WGAR  in  Cleveland. 

Present  Bach's  B Minor  Mass 

The  Musical  Union,  assisted  by  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  and  directed 
by  Maurice  Kessler,  presented  the  Bach 
B Minor  Mass  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
Good  Friday.  The  Mass,  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  its  entirety  in  Oberlin, 
was  given  in  two  parts,  the  first  at 
4:15  and  die  second  at  8:00. 

Conservatory  student  soloists  were 
Harriet  Hill,  senior;  Helena  Strassbur- 
ger,  graduate  student;  Margaret  To- 
bias, junior.  Tenor  soloist  was  Harold 
Haugh  of  the  Conservatory  faculty. 

Instrumental  soloists  were  Olga  Bloe- 
cher,  flute;  Gayle  Choate,  oboe;  Ted 
Bloomfield,  French  horn,  all  students  in 
the  conservatory.  Faculty  soloists  were 
Reber  Johnson,  violin,  Beryl  Ladd,  cem- 
balo; and  Bruce  Davis,  organ. 

In  keeping  with  tradition  surround- 
ing presentation  of  the  Mass,  a brass 
choir  played  Bach  chorales  from  the 
tower  of  Finney  Chapel  for  one-half 
hour  before  both  the  afternoon  and 
evening  performances,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Arthur  Williams. 

Les  Fishel  Heads  '43 
As  Alumni  President 

The  Class  of  1943  has  elected  Les 
Fishel  president  of  the  1943  alumni 
association.  The  February  and  June 
graduates  combined  in  the  voting.  Kay 
Galbreath  was  elected  secretary  and 
Ginny  Hall  alumni  board  representa- 
tive. 

Smith  Shows  Us  How 

"The  first  goal  for  this  year,  $40,000 
for  an  unrestricted  gift  to  the  College, 
is  assured.  Now  we  are  working  for  the 
the  second  goal . . .” 

— Smith  College  Quarterly 


EMBERS  of  the  class  of  ’98  are 
meeting  again  this  year  for  a forty- 
fifth  reunion  around  their  boulder  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  Tappan  Square. 
The  famous  red  rock,  a glacial  boulder 
of  granitoid  gneiss  from  Eastern  Can- 
ada, was  excavated  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  South  Professor  and  Morgan 
streets  ( from  in  the  triangle  bounded 
by  those  two  streets  and  Plum  Creek) 
the  night  of  December  3,  1897,  by  the 
men  of  the  class  of  ’98. 

The  boys  worked  furiously  and  in 
secrecy  all  that  night,  in  fifteen  minute 
shifts  with  13  working  on  each  shift, 
to  dig  the  rock  out  from  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Ira  Shaw,  a 
deputy  marshal  at  that  time,  obtained 
the  necessary  spades  and  picks  from 
Mayor  Fauver  and  arranged  with  Ferd 
Durham,  Oberlin  mover,  to  have  the 
beams,  chains  and  tackle,  and  the  team 
and  truck  there,  with  which  the  stone 
was  carried  to  its  present  location.  The 
women  of  the  class  sent  coffee  and 
sandwiches  to  the  scene  of  action,  the 


coffee  being  made  in  a copper  wash 
boiler  furnished  by  Louis  Gibbs. 

Professor  A.  A.  Wright  made  the  ori- 
ginal suggestion  that  the  senior  men  lo- 
cate and  move  the  boulder.  He  is  said 
to  have  known  of  its  location  because 
another  class  some  years  previously  had 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  move  it.  It 
originally  had  been  uncovered  by  work- 
men for  the  gas  company. 

Pictured  above  are  several  members 
of  ’98  scrubbing  the  boulder  clean  after 
its  arrival  on  the  campus.  In  the  back- 
ground can  be  seen  the  old  College 
Chapel,  destroyed  by  fire  in  January 
1903. 

On  top  of  the  stone  is  Lucien  T.  War- 
ner, class  president  and  ring  leader  of 
the  stone  gang.  Left  to  right  below  are 
C.  H.  Kiracofe,  H.  H.  Fritts,  J.  E.  Barn- 
ard, F.  H.  Warner  and  W.  B.  Shattuc. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  least  twenty -five 
members  of  the  class  will  attend  this 
year’s  reunion.  Headquarters  will  be 
in  Anchorage,  220  North  Professor. 
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THOUSAND  STRONG" 


CcLitecL  luf.  Rebecca.  /ZiicjdU 


Academy 

One  of  the  letters  received  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  receipt  of  the  special  newspaper  edition 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  came  from  Alvah  B. 
Peirce,  of  Red  Cloud.  Nebraska.  Mr.  Peirce 
was  a student  in  the  Academy  from  1873-1874 
and  recalled  various  contemporaries  who  hoarded 
at  Widow  Alvord's,  among  whom  was  Helen 
Millspaugh,  ’78.  who  is  now  Mrs.  Enoch  Andrus 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  90  years  old  last  December. 

Mrs.  Lucius  W.  Griswold  (Caroline  Denison. 
’S2-'.83)  died  May  3 at  the  Elyria  Home  for  the 
Aged,  Elyria.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Griswold  was  76  years 
old. 

Herbert  Daniel  Russell,  ’S9-’91.  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Censorship  in  New 
York,  died  February  19  at  his  home,  106  Perry 
Street,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  71. 

A graduate  of  New  York  University.  Mr. 
Russell  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1898  and  served 
for  two  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Upon 
his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  entered  the  photo- 
engraving business,  and  in  1933.  when  he  retired, 
was  employed  in  the  sales  promotion  department 
of  the  Walker  Engraving  Corporation.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  present  war,  he 
entered  the  Office  of  Censorship. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Gretchen  Krueger 
Russell,  a daughter,  and  two  sons. 

1884 

Mrs.  Edwin  Slater  (Sarah  Greer)  Sec  class 
of  1942. 

1888 


Althea  R.  Sherman,  75 
. . . a true  friend  of  the  birds  and  of 
Oberlin 


1900 


finds  an  outlet  for  her  executive  ability  iTmem. 
licrslup  a number  of  charitable  and  civic  com 
mu  tecs  and  boards  directors,  inclndi,  K . l e 
trcasurcrship  of  the  Widows  and  Old  Men's 
Home  and  the  English  Speaking  Union.  This 
year  also  she  is  president  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  in  Ohio.  Her  son,  I), . James  I) 
hmney.  graduated  from  Yale  University  ami 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  and 
after  two  years'  interneship  at  the  Philadelphia 
t tencral  Hospital,  was  ordered  to  Camp  Atter 
biir.v's  Station  Hospital.  A month  after  that  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  intensive 
study  of  the  latest  methods  of  treatment  of 


pneumonia  to  prepare  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
pneumonia  wards  at  Camp  Alterhury.  liis  wife 
and  little  daughter  are  staying  with  Florence. 


Rucl  W.  Roberts  is  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Rowan.  Iowa.  He  still  lectures 
mi  astronomy,  for  which  he  uses  his  $1200  tele- 
scope. He  has  three  grandchildren.  His  daugh- 
ter teaches  music  in  Macalester  College  in  St. 
Paul  and  in  the  Minneapolis  College  of  Music! 


1901 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Laird  (Mary  Day) 
returned  on  April  22  from  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  An  in- 
formal family  reunion  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  at  the  Lairds’  home  in  Ashtabula. 
Present  were  Mr..  ’31,  and  Mrs.  Loomis  W. 
Laird  and  their  daughter;  Mr.,  '33,  and  Mrs. 
Bert  Laird  (Helen  Edwards,  ’34)  and  their 
two  daughters;  and  Mr..  ’33.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Harris  (Helen  Laird,  ’38)  and  their  son. 

W.  Morcton  Owen  has  placed  a copy  of  his 
biography  of  Mrs.  Owen,  mentioned  in  last 
month’s  magazine,  in  the  Oberlin  College  Li- 
brary. 

Orville  A.  Lindquist,  Con.,  emeritus  professor 
of  piano  of  the  Conservatory,  is  the  author  of  an 
article  in  the  April  Etude  entitled,  “Important 
Differences  in  the  Technique  of  Piano  Playing 
and  Organ  Playing.” 


Alfred  M.  Johnson,  x,  was  injured  and  his 
wife  fatally  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Panamint  Springs,  California,  on  April  21. 
Mr.  Johnson  lost  control  of  his  car  as  he  was 
driving  along  the  Lone  Pine-Death  Valley  Road, 
and  the  car  overturned. 

1891 

Seabury  C.  Mastick  -See  class  of  1892. 

1892 

Mr..  ’91,  and  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mastick  (Agnes 
Warner)  have  returned  from  their  winter  home 
in  Sarasota.  Florida.  On  the  way  north  they 
stopped  for  a week  at  Pine  Crest  Inn  in  Tryon, 
North  Carolina. 

1893 

Florence  Snell  was  in  Oberlin  visiting  friends 
for  a few  days  recently.  She  expects  to  return 
for  Commencement. 

1894 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Laird  are  finding 
much  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  home  in  Duluth 
to  which  they  will  move  July  1,  when  Dr.  Laird 
retires  after  many  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  at  Nopeming,  Min- 
nesota. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Boss,  of  Birmingham,  Ohio,  is  se- 
riously ill  at  his  home.  Dr.  Boss  is  very  well 
known  in  and  around  Birmingham  where  he  has 
been  practicing  medicine  for  many  years. 

Miss  Clara  May.  who  has  spent  the  winter 
with  her  sister.  Mrs.  William  B.  Myers  (Minnie 
May,  ’98)  at  Rockledgc,  Florida,  has  recently 
seen  two  of  her  nephews  who  are  Army  officers 
anti  hopes  to  see  another  nephew  who  will  he 
home  on  furlough  before  she  leaves  to  join  Mrs. 
O.  A.  Brown  (Esther  Ward,  ’99)  in  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. 

1897 

Since  January  the  Reverend  Charles  A.  Downs 
has  been  serving  as  chaplain  of  the  State  Senate 
of  Connecticut.  He  has  also  been  chaplain  of  the 
State  Grange  for  a number  of  years  and  has 


YY J ORD  has  been  received  of  the 
* death  of  Miss  Althea  R.  Sherman, 
75;  A.  M.  ’82,  on  April  16,  at  her  home 
in  National,  Iowa. 

Noted  for  her  interest  in  ornithology, 
Miss  Sherman  had  traveled  extensively 
in  the  western  states,  and  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  studying  birds  and  had 
written  many  life  histories  of  birds  for 
various  ornithology  publications.  She 
operated  a bird  sanctuary  near  her  home 
in  Iowa. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  as 
yet  unconfirmed,  Miss  Sherman  be- 
queathed to  Oberlin  College  a consider- 
able sum  for  the  study  of  ornithology 
and  the  maintenance  of  a bird  sanctu- 
ary. 

Miss  Sherman  was  an  instructor  in 
drawing  and  painting  at  Carleton  Col- 
lege from  1882  to  1887  and  supervisor 
of  art  in  the  public  schools  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  from  1892  to  1895. 

She  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Mark 
R.  Sherman,  x’88,  a Chicago  attorney. 
Two  sisters,  both  of  whom  were  physi- 
cians, preceded  her  in  death.  They  were 
Miss  E.  Amelia  Sherman,  74,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Sherman  St.  John,  73. 


proved  a welcome  speaker  in  Grange  halls 
throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Downs  retired  from 
the  active  ministry  three  years  ago  but  since  then 
has  been  a "pastor-at-large”  filling  a great  many 
Sunday  pulpit  calls.  His  home  address  is  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Willimantic,  Connecticut. 


1904 

Harry  Bails  reports  that  he  has  now  returned 
from  Florida,  where  he  was  recuperating  from 
pneumonia,  and  is  anxious  to  get  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Bails  sends  word  of  Frank  "Bemus”  H. 
Peirce,  x.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peirce  live  in  Collins, 
Ohio,  and  be  has  been  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  a number  of  years.  Their  son.  Dean  Case, 
is  now  a metallurgist  with  the  Weirton  Steel 
Company.  The  following  statement  about  Mr. 
Peirce  was  written  by  one  who  has  known  him 
many  years:  "He  is  a straight  shooter,  who  lives 
up  to  his  ideals;  in  politics  he  works  for  the 
people  instead  of  private  interests.  He  plays 
politics  just  .like  he  played  athletics  with  every- 
thing he  has.  and  he  isn’t  afraid  to  stand  by  his 
guns  in  what  he  thinks  is  right.” 

Sara  Laird  is  still  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  Lawrence.  Kansas,  where  she  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English. 

1905 

Grove  Patterson  was  speaker  for  the  annual 
commencement  at  Franklin  College,  Franklin, 
Indiana,  on  May  9. 

1908 

Jon  William  Shankland.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Shankland  (Vera  Tinker),  is  instructor 
in  flying  for  primary  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
courses  at  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon. 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the  death  in 
August,  1942,  of  Cecil  L.  Burton,  and  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  former  Lelia  Merriam.  in 
September.  1942. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  lived  in  Phoenix,  New 
Y'ork,  where  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  where  he  had  served  as  village 
trustee  and  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  were  active 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  Mrs.  Burton 
was  very  active  in  State  Congregational  work. 
Stanley  Kent — See  class  of  1934. 

Amos  A.  Ebersole,  t.  died  at  his  home  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  on  May  8.  Mr.  Ebersole 
had  been  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  executive  for  many  years 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  in  Poland  in 
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1924.  He  also  did  important  work  with  Russian 
refugees  in  Germany.  His  wife  and  two  sons 
survive. 

1909 

Norman  Frost  of  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  recently  attended  a regional  confer- 
ence of  rural  school  workers  of  the  Mid-South. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  rural  schools.  Mr. 
Frost  is  teaching  physics  to  some  of  the  Pea- 
body contingent  of  Army  Pre-flight  men.  Mr. 
Frost  has  a son  now  stationed  at  Quantico  with 
the  Marines. 

Vera  Wiswall  is  teaching  in  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers’ 
College  at  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Vera  writes:  “I  am 
now  completing  my  thirtieth  year  of  teaching  in 
one  place.  I have  also  conducted  the  choir  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  all  these  years 
and  have  been  soprano  soloist.” 

Hazel  Wiswall  is  teaching  in  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School.  She  and  Vera  spend  their 
vacations  together. 

1910 

Howard  N.  Robinson,  710  East  50  Place,  Chi- 
cago. is  employed  with  the  Signal  Corps  (Quar- 
termasters Department)  in  Chicago.  His  young- 
er son  is  serving  with  the  Army  in  the  372nd 
Infantry,  and  his  older  son,  still  in  Chicago, 
may  be  inducted  soon. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  R.  Rogers  (Ruth  B. 
Nethercut)  recently  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  youngest  daughter,  Donna,  to  Charles 
E.  Brackett,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Donna  is  a junior  in  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing of  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
and  will  receive  her  B.S.  and  R.N.  degrees  in 
the  fall  of  1944.  Mr.  Brackett,  a Harvard  grad- 
uate. is  studying  medicine  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia. 

From  105  East  First  St.,  Minden,  Nebraska, 
Reverend  Wilbur  F.  Swan  writes  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Swan  (Enid  Sutton,  '15)  keep  busy  with 
all  the  regular  duties  of  a minister  and  his  wife. 
Their  eldest  daughter,  Felice,  was  married  this 
year  and  is  living  in  Boston,  where  she  has  some 
government  work  in  nutrition  in  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Plain,  holds  a 
position  in  M.I.T.  Their  next  daughter,  Zaida, 
has  just  become  a WAVE,  and  their  youngest 
daughter,  Kristin,  expects  soon  to  be  a WAAF. 
Arthur,  their  eldest  son,  is  finishing  his  first 
year  at  Oberlin,  and  two  boys  at  borne,  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  in  high  school,  complete  the 
story. 

1911 

Mrs.  Harold  Leonard  (Marian  Slater) — See 
class  of  1942. 

1912 

The  American  Board  has  authorized  the  return 
to  China  of  Susan  E.  Armstrong,  among  others 
of  the  Foochow  Mission,  with  the  hope  of  their 


D ECENTLY  the  Denver  Rocky 
-t-  Mountain  News  published  the 
following  word  portrait  of  William 
Mac  Leod  ( Bill ) Raine,  '94,  under  the 
heading,  "Story  Teller  of  the  West”: 

Born  in  London,  he  knows  more 
about  the  West  than  most  Westerners 
. . . has  been  a teacher,  a school  prin- 
cipal, a newspaper  reporter,  an  editorial 
writer,  and  has  more  than  50  published 
volumes  to  his  credit  . . . Colorado's 
most  distinguished  author  . . . He  is 
likewise  one  of  Colorado’s  most  popu- 
lar and  respected  citizens. 

Was  an  undergraduate  liberal  at 
Oberlin  and  has  been  a fearless  cham- 
pion of  the  under  dog  ever  since  . . . 
Worked  as  a cowhand  for  his  father 
in  the  Northwest.  . . Each  of  his  books 
carries  his  father’s  old  cattle  brand  on 
the  cover  . . . Came  to  Denver  to  work 
for  Tom  Patterson  on  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  . . . Wrote  novels  on 
the  side.  . . Romantic  novels  at  first,  un- 
til he  found  his  true  field  in  the  West 
he  loves  ...  Is  painstakingly  accurate 
in  his  portrayals  of  the  cattle  days  . . . 
His  "Cattle,”  an  historical  work,  is  stud- 
ied at  universities  here  and  abroad  . . . 
His  books  have  big  sales  in  England. 

Shy  . . . reserved  . . . embarrassed  by 
compliments  . . . does  not  care  partic- 
ularly for  the  company  of  his  fellow 
authors,  although  he  knows  them  all . . . 
prefers  to  talk  with  more  ordinary  folk. 

Conscientious  at  his  work  . . . turns 
out  about  1,200  words  of  a morning 


sailing  in  the  summer  or  early  fall.  Miss  Arm- 
strong is  at  present  in  Cranston,  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Burch  (Mabel  Baker)  is  now 
living  at  350  Knowles  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Flori- 
da. She  writes  that  Alan  M.  Miller  was  in  Win- 
ter Park  some  time  ago  for  a vacation.  His  son, 
Edward  A.,  II,  ’37,  is  a navigation  instructor 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  Monroe,  Louisiana, 
and  his  son,  Dick,  who  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  January,  is  now  taking  Navy  training  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Win- 
field Scott  on  November  19,  1942. 


Freshman  Children  of  Alumni 

Inadvertently  omitted  from  the  picture  panel  published  in  the  April  Alumni  Magazine 

^n'sCh„rCT'a!  hC,d  theT°1  ege  entrance  identification  photos  of  the  present  freshmen  who  are 
ons  or  daughters  of  Alumni,  were  the  three  photos  above:  (left  to  right)  Mary  Evelina 
Paulson  of  Oak  Park  III, nets— Mrs.  Evelina  Belden  Paulson,  '09;  William  P DaHs  Tr 
of  Oberlin — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Davis  (Vesner  Wood  ) ay  a™,  n u ' J ’ 

Illinois — Mrs.  Edith  Ballou  Higgins™!)  ’ ’ H'gS'nS  °f  BerWyn’ 


Bill  Raine,  ’94 

...  is  Colorado’s  most  distinguished 
author  and  one  of  its  most  popular  and 
respect-ed  citizens 


. . . never  talks  about  his  books,  and 
shifts  the  conversation  if  they  are  men- 
tioned ...  A capable,  though  conserva- 
tive bridge  player  . . . understands  pi- 
nochle ...  A bit  too  nervous  to  enjoy 
poker  . . . Lives  at  the  Denver  Club  but 
has  not  lost  the  common  touch  . . . 
Writes  a daily  letter  to  his  daughter, 
Patty,  who’s  away  at  school,  and  gets  a 
daily  letter  in  return  . . . Straightfor- 
ward and  modest,  like  a hero  in  one  of 
his  books. 


1913 

J.  Morris  Steck,  husband  of  Mary  McCloy 
Steck,  died  April  17,  at  their  home  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia.  Mr.  Steck  was  a successful 
farmer  and  was  interested  in  the  Cooperative 
movement. 


1914 

Carleton  S.  Nicholson  was  a member  of  the 
Retail  Group  Committee  for  the  second  war  bond 
campaign  in  bis  home  town  of  Crosse  Pointe, 
Michigan. 

Dan  Parmelee  is  teaching  navigation  to  some 
of  the  600  naval  cadets  stationed  on  the  Wooster 
College  campus.  Mrs.  Parmelee  (Clarice  Paul, 
Con.)  teaches  piano  in  the  Wooster  Conserva- 
tory. Their  son,  Paul,  is  in  the  Cavalry,  station- 
ed at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Business  at  Ruth  Anderson  Tooze's  store, 
“The  Book  Box”  at  Evanston.  Illinois,  is  flou- 
rishing. She  is  also  busy  lecturing  and  exhibit- 
ing for  schools,  clubs,  and  teachers’  colleges  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 
Nancy,  her  daughter,  is  a sophomore  at  Teach- 
ers’ College  in  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  “Liz”  Wallace,  x.  is  now 
located  in  Chicago  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  He 
has  charge  of  all  M.P.  details  on  trains  in  and 
out  of  that  city. 


1915 

Enid  Sutton  Swan — See  class  of  1910. 

1916 

Lieutenant  Commander  “Chuck”  Giauque 
writes  from  tin-  Niava]  Training  Station  in  Sami,, 
son.  .New  York,  that  Ids  son  “Chuck"  has  been 
decorated  for  the  third  time.  "He  took  out  a 
new  I'  lying  Fortress  in  the  recent  raid  on 
Bremen  and  brought  it  hack  will,  ninety-four 
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bullet  holes  in  the  fuselage.  His  ship  has  now 
brought  down  14  German  planes.  lie  has  been 
made  a Captain.” 

Mrs.  Helen  Wagner  Neff,  Con.,  was  married 
on  May  1.  in  Birmingham.  Michigan,  to  Joseph 
Lmilie  de  Bruyn,  of  Detroit,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  de  Bruyn  of  Nymegen,  Holland. 
They  will  reside  in  Birmingham. 

Lieutenant  Commander  James  H.  Wallace,  x. 
is  pediatrician  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital. 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

1917 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Andrews,  who  teaches  at  Goucher 
College  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  one  of  fif- 
teen professors  chosen  to  teach  in  the  proposed 
summer  session  at  Goucher. 

The  Reverend  Rowland  M.  Cross,  t.  of  the 
North  China  Mission,  finally  sailed  in  March 
for  India  en  route  to  West  China  to  work  with 
the  staff  of  the  National  Christian  Council.  The 
voyage  was  expected  to  be  cpiite  slow. 

Walter  L.  Sperry  died  May  10  in  Detroit, 
after  a brief  illness.  Mr.  Sperry  attended  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  after 
graduating  from  Oberlin.  and  for  some  time  held 
a position  in  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 
Later  he  became  an  investment  counsel  in  Cleve- 
land. and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  doing 
similar  work  in  Detroit. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Esther  Carson 
Sperry;  a brother,  Charles;  and  a sister,  Mary 
Sperry,  ‘19.  of  Miami.  Florida. 

1918 

Mrs.  Birger  Engstrom  (Gertrude  Anne 
Schuchman)  is  heading  the  hospital  auxiliary, 
working  in  the  hospital,  and  looking  after  sixty 
girl  scout  troops  in  her  home  town  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  April  2.1  Lucy  Rice  Winkler  writes,  in 
part:  “If  our  class  has  such  a thing  as  a class 
letter  now.  1 surely  would  appreciate  having  it. 
Last  fall  I purchased  some  small  houses  and 
have  put  them  in  shape  for  defense  workers 
homes,  have  done  some  Red  Cross  work,  and 
have  been  acting  as  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the 
Southern  California  Council  on  World  Citizen- 
ship . . . Many  of  our  class  must  have  sons  in 
this  war.  My  own  boy  is  thirteen  and  one-half 
and  will  probably  escape  this,  but  I want  to  do 
all  possible  to  prevent  another  holocaust. 

“My  work  in  science  and  mathematics  in  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School  district  keeps  me  very 
busy.  Recently  I was  elected  to  membership 
in  our  Los  Angeles  School  Retirement  Board. 

. . Lucy  invites  any  of  her  classmates  who 
may  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  get  in  touch  with  her. 
She  lives  at  927  S.  Ogden  Drive. 

1920 

Rollin  D.  Hemens,  x,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  publication  division  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Mr.  Hemens  has  been  with 
the  Press  since  1923  and  has  been  acting  mana- 
ger for  the  last  three  and  a half  years.  For  two 
years  he  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  .American 
Association  of  University  Presses  and  is  now  its 
vice-president. 

1921 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  C.  Bunker  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Lancaster.  New  Hampshire.  For  the  last  five 
years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Washington 
Street  Church  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

1922 

Mrs.  Vincent  D.  Urban  (Bernice  Hoppa) 
sends  news  of  herself  and  her  family.  Her  son, 
Conrad,  entered  Oberlin  in  February;  her  young- 
er son,  Robert,  is  a junior  at  Academy ; and  her 
daughter,  Betty,  is  married  and  working  with 
her  husband  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  aiding 
the  war  effort.  Mrs.  Urban  says,  “I  am  prob- 
ably the  only  Oberlin  woman  graduate  who 
makes  a business  of  growing  perennial  flowers. 
We  have  the  only  perennial  nursery  of  any  size 
near  Erie.  It  is  a product  of  my  planning  and 
plain  work,  farm  work.  Last  winter  I worked 
as  government  inspector  in  one  of  the  defense 
shops;  now  we  are  getting  set  for  some  real 
Victory  Gardening.” 

Frances  Olden  Bartoo,  Con.  x See  class  of 
1942. 


Captain  Charles  Giauque 
. . . thrice  decorated  for  valor,  he  is  the 
son  of  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  D. 
Giauque,  ’16 


1923 

Harold  S.  Wood,  who  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Middletown,  Connecticut,  is  teaching  in 
the  Navy  Flight  Preparatory  school,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  Wesleyan  classes.  He  is  also 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  disaster  committee  of 
the  Red  Cross. 


1924 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  May,  1943, 
Missionary  Herald:  “Gas  is  scarce  in  Aleppo, 
Syria,  too  ! So  when  President  Alford  Carleton 
of  Aleppo  College  needs  to  travel,  he  hops  in  and 
drives  a three-ton  American  Red  Cross  truck 
load,  thus  saving  a man's  time  and  getting  where 
he  wants  to  go  himself!  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  slips  smoothly  into  social  and  diplomatic 
emergencies,  as  when  Major  General  Sir  Edward 
Spears,  British  Ambassador  visited  Aleppo.  Dr. 
Carleton.  who  speaks  Arabic  and  French,  sat  at 
a formal  dinner  for  Sir  Edward  with  a French 
officer  on  one  side,  the  Syrian  Governor  of  North 
Syria  on  the  other,  and  served  as  an  interpreter 
between  the  Governor,  who  spoke  neither  English 
nor  French,  and  Lady  Spears!” 

1925 

Professor  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  faculty,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Teachers  Insurance *&  Annuity  As- 
sociation of  America,  to  serve  until  November. 
1946.  In  his  professional-  work  Mr.  Griswold 
has  given  special  attention  to  insurance  and  tax- 
ation. 

Hugh  Willis,  who  has  been  with  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company  since  1931.  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Willis  has  been  chief  research  director  and  in 
charge  of  Sperry’s  laboratories  in  Garden  City, 
L.  I. 

1926 

Edward  F.  Crafts  has  recently  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  <.f  first  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Crafts 
is  attached  to  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Adju- 
tant General’s  School  at  Fort  Washington,  Mary- 
land, where  officers  and  officer  candidates  are 
being  trained  in  the  executive  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Army. 


1927 


Oberlin  May  10  and  11.  Rudy  is ’now  located 
m Ualumorc,  Maryland,  where  he  is  with  the 
lluller  brothers.  He  is  active  in  Oberlin  affairs 
there. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  S.  Ellsworth  (Frances 
Fuller.  ’28)  keep  busy,  says  Clayton,  “with  two 
boys,  two  dachshunds,  and  two  goats.”  In  ad- 
dition to  teaching  U.  S.  and  Latin  American 
history  at  the  College  of  Wooster.  Clayton  is 
teaching  a class  in  communications  in  the  Navy 
I re- 1*  light  School  there.  After  Commencement 
he  will  do  full  time  teaching  for  the  Navy.  He 
says  he  finds  it  a welcome  change  from  arts 
college  work  for  a while. 

Mrs.  Tadafumi  Mikuriya  (Anna  Sclnvenk) 
writes  that  she  and  her  husband,  after  moving 
about  on  an  average  of  once  a year,  finally 
bought  a house  in  the  country  with  two  acres 
of  ground  and  have  been  busy  remodelling  the 
house  for  the  past  four  years.  They  have  two 
active  children,  a boy  9 and  a girl  8.  Mr. 
Mikuriya  works  as  a draftsman.  Besides  all 
ibis  they  are  studying  Esperanto. 

Staff  Sergeant  William  T.  Battrick  is  in  charge 
of  radio  at  Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina. 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  x.  is  district  manager  for 
the  Libby-Owens  Glass  Company  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  and  Mrs.  Wallace  (Margaret  Lewis, 
x'28)  have  two  children.  Sue  and  Robert,  Jr. 
Their  address  in  Dallas  is  4329  Grassmere  Lane. 


1928 

Katrine  MacGlashan’s  marriage  to  John  Box- 
ley,  of  New  York  City,  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced. Katrine  is  the  author  of  “The  Horse- 
less Buggy”  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  Alumni  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Josie  W.  Spicer,  mother  of  Mrs.  Edwin 
S.  Rutledge  (Ruth  Spicer)  died  May  6 at  her 
home  in  Cleveland. 


Major  Sherwood  Moran,  ’14 
. . . promoted  after  months  of  combat 
duty  on  Guadalcanal. 


FOR  M AY  1943 
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1929 

Helen  Gipson  is  assistant  director  of  the  new 
1'.  S.  O.  club  in  Monroe.  North  Carolina,  which 
serves  Camp  Sutton.  She  will  be  glad  to  see 
any  Oberlin  service  men  who  may  he  at  Camp 
Sutton.  Helen’s  address  is  502  X.  Main  St. 

Stuart  M.  Fitton  is  serving  on  the  local  ra- 
tioning board  and  commutes  55  miles  a day  to 
his  office  in  Cincinnati.  lie  also  has  a farm 
which  demands  a great  deal  of  his  attention. 

Lola  Miller  was  married  on  April  2-1  to  Roy 
McIntosh,  of  Detroit.  Michigan.  Her  address 
is  still  7716  Miller  Kd..  Dearborn.  Michigan. 

Emma  Schoonover  Sec  class  of  193-1. 

1930 

Pauline  Gocmbel  expected  to  take  an  early 
May  vacation  to  visit  some  relatives  stationed  at 
Fort  Penning,  Georgia. 

1931 

Tom  D.  White  is  in  the  publicity  department 
of  WLW-WFAI,  the  Crosley  radio  station,  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mary  Cornelia  Rogers  was  married  on  April 
29.  to  Dr.  William  L.  Nutc.Jr.,  of  Talas.  Kay- 
seri. Turkey.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  couple  are  at  home  there  at  502 
Woodland  Terrace. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Cairns  (Katharine  Kuhn) 
keeps  busy  caring  for  her  three  small  children 
as  well  as  working  as  a nurses’  aide. 

Donald  M.  Eldred,  who  is  agent  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  service  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  state  of  Vermont,  travels  extensive- 
ly through  that  state  in  pursuance  of  his  duties. 

Mrs.  Lionel  Lightner  (Bobby  Hill) — See  class 
of  1933. 

1932 

Venila  Colson  is  teaching  music  in  the  Salem 
High  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  She  lives 
at  10  Lynde  St.,  Salem. 

1933 

Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Jones  (Jean  Boyd)  is 
working  for  her  master’s  degree  at  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Lionel  “Tige”  Lightner  is  still  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  New  Trier  High  School  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois.  He  and  Mrs.  Lightner  (Bobby  Hill, 
’31)  are  now  living  at  921  12th  St.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  The  Lightners  have  two  fine  daughters. 

Henry  Sams  teaches  English  Literature  at 
Queens  College  and  is  living  at  Flushing.  New 
York.  He  and  Mrs.  Sams  (Carol  Baierle-Price, 
’34)  have  a ten  months  old  son,  Jonathan. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Dumke  is  a medical  officer 
at  the  Station  Hospital,  Camp  Beale,  California. 
He  is  with  an  armoured  division  out  in  the  des- 
ert. 

Mrs.  Donald  A.  Kurz  (Elizabeth  Jones,  Con.) 
reports  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary  Susan, 
born  December  29,  1942.  Major  Kurz.  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  who  hasn’t  seen  the  baby  since 
she  was  seven  days  old,  is  now  stationed  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Captain  Henry  Mosher  has  been  transferred 
from  Camp  Bowie,  Texas,  to  the  Army’s  new 
Winters  General  Hospital  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
where  he  is  ophthalmologist.  Mrs.  Mosher 
(Nancy  Millette)  and  Hugh  are  with  him. 

1934 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Medill  (Helen  Vra- 
denburg)  announce  the  birth  of  a second  son, 
George  Gray,  II,  on  April  10,  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lois  M.  Schoonover  was  married  on  May  5 
to  Major  Louis  R.  Kent,  M.C.,  ’35.  Major 
Kent  is  the  son  of  Stanley  Kent,  ’08.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  in  Washington,  D.  (’..  and 
Emma  Schoonover,  ’29,  was  maid  of  honor  for 
her  sister.  Major  and  Mrs.  Kent  are  at  home 
at  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina.  Major  Kent 
is  regimental  surgeon  of  the  506th  Parachute 
Infantry  at  Camp  Mackall  in  Hoffman,  North 
Carolina. 

Carol  Baierle-Price  Sams — See  class  of  1933. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Kort  (Clara  C.  Coates)  has 
been  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  since  last  October. 
Her  husband  is  stationed  at  Dale  Mabry  Field, 


BOB  FISHF.R  has  resigned  as  finan- 
cial vice-president  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  on  May  15  he  as- 
sumed his  new  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company  and  the 
Cliffs  Corporation.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded at  the  University  by  Edward 
Blythin,  formerly  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

According  to  a news  release  from 
Western  Reserve  it  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Fisher  will  also  be  elected  secretary  of 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Isheming  Rail- 
road and  other  companies  affiliated  with 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron.  He  lives  in  Men- 
tor, Ohio,  and  has  been  active  in  Lake 
County  affairs,  has  served  as  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce there  and  was  connected  with  the 
Lake  County  Savings  & Loan  Company, 
as  home  loans  and  collections  attorney 
before  assuming  his  duties  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Lake  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  has  been 
secretary  of  the  University  Corporation 
since  1936. 

Mr.  Fisher  came  to  Oberlin  from 
Warsaw,  New  York,  graduating  here 
in  1926,  and  from  Western  Reserve 
University  Law  School  in  1931.  He  was 
with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  and 
practised  law  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  for 
several  years  and  in  1934  he  became 
office  counsel  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, in  Cleveland  College,  and  on 
July  1,  1936,  became  secretary  of  the 
University. 

Mr.  Fisher  married  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ruff, ’26,  of  Oberlin  in  1929,  and  they 
have  a daughter,  Martha,  eight  years 
old. 

Dr.  Winfred  G.  Leutner,  president  of 


and  Clara  has  a civil  service  position  in  (lie  lab- 
oratory of  the  Base  Hospital.  Her  address  is 
1228  W.  Carolina  St. 

Mrs.  John  Hamlin  writes  that  she  is  very  busy 
being  a minister’s  wife,  getting  out  official  let- 
ters, attending  teas,  and  having  fun  at  the  job. 
The  Hamlins  live  at  156  S.  Senard  Avc.,  Au- 
burn. New  York. 

Mr.,  ’31,  Mrs.  Everett  W.  Lemon  (Katherine 
Satterthwaitc,  Con.)  report  the  birth  of  a son, 
Richard,  on  August  12.  1942.  In  spite  of  her 
added  duties,  Katherine  has  been  continuing  her 
piano  teaching. 

1935 

A picture  and  write-up  of  Charles  E.  Irvin  ap- 
peared in  the  recent  issue  of  “The  Gavel’’  Delta 
Sigma  Rho  official  publication.  Mr.  Irvin  is  in- 
structor in  Speech,  coach  of  debating,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  administrative  staff  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Admissions  and  Alumni  of  Allegheny 
College.  The  article  says  in  part,  “He  has  played 
a prominent  part  in  the  Pennsylvania  Speech  As- 
sociation. having  been  active  as  chairman  of  the 
College  Forensics  Division  and  as  promoter  and 
chairman  of  the  Radio  Speech  Division.  In  ad- 
dition. he  organized  and  directed  a Speakers’ 
Bureau  that  has  won  wide  acclaim  for  its  service 
to  the  contributing  areas  of  Allegheny  College." 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Irvin  (Louise  Veach,  Con.  ’37) 
live  at  566  Smith  St.,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Major  Louis  R.  Kent — See  class  of  1934. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Woodward,  Jr.  live 
in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  and  A1  is  an  attorney  for 


Robert  D.  Fisher,  ’26 
. . . in  a time  of  intricate  problems  and 
great  difficulties  he  has  established  an 
enviable  record 

Western  Reserve  University,  in  com- 
menting on  the  appointment,  stated, 
"As  Mr.  Fisher  moves  into  a place  of 
great  responsibility  in  Cleveland  indus- 
try the  good  wishes  of  his  associates  of 
Western  Reserve  University  go  with 
him.  In  the  eight  years  of  his  service  to 
the  University,  at  a time  of  intricate 
problems  and  great  difficulties,  Mr. 
Fisher  has  established  an  enviable  rec- 
ord. The  trustees,  the  officers  and  facul- 
ties of  Western  Reserve  University  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  outstanding  ser- 
vice.” 


(he  Army  Ordnance  Department  in  Chicago.  The 
Woodwards  have  a new  son,  Robert. 


1936 

Lieutenant  (j.  g.)  William  C.  Kidd  was  mar- 
ried on  April  24  to  Elaine  LaCroix.  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Deland,  Florida,  where  Bill  was  then 
stationed.  He  is  now  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Brunswick,  Maine.  He  is  flying  bombers 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  Kidds  are  living 
at  10  Green  Street,  Topsham,  Maine.  ‘‘Open 
house  24  hours  a day  to  Oberlin  classmates  and 
friends.” 

1937 

Kooman  Boycheff  received  his  officer’s  com- 
mission.at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  on  April  14, 
and  was  married  that  same  day  to  Gertrude 
Stacey,  of  Toledo.  Lieutenant  Boycheff  is  now 
stationed  at  the  Nashville  Army  Air  Center.  His 
address  is  3620  Valley  Vista  Rd.,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Edward  A.  (Ned)  Miller,  II.  has  earned  his 
commission  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  is  now  an  instructor  of  naviga- 
tion at  Selman  Field.  Monroe.  Louisiana. 

Stuart  A.  Postle,  Jr.,  formerly  a technical-ser- 
ni  the  Arm>  Air  Corps,  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  on  April  20. 
Lieutenant  Postle  completed  his  course  of  study 
at  the  Adjutant  General’s  Officers’  Candidate 
School  at  Fort  Washington,  and  will  now  serve 
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the  oberlin  alumni  magazine 


iii  the. Military  Intelligence  Branch  <>f  the  Army, 
lie  will  he  located  in  New  York  City  for  the 
present. 

Ensign,  ’38,  and  Mrs.  Dean  Holdcman  (Eliza- 
beth Hammond)  have  been  stationed  at  San 
Diego.  California,  throughout  the  winter,  hut 
Dean  is  now  on  sea  duty,  and  Elizabeth  has  re- 
turned to  Sandwich.  Illinois,  to  stay  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hammond  (Florence 
Mosher,  Con.,  x’08). 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Irvin  (Louise  Ycach)  -See  class  of 
1935. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Wentz  (Phyllis 
Agate)  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  announce 
the  birth  of  a son.  Ervin  Agate  Wentz,  on  April 
15. 

Ensign  Howard  C.  Gilmer  is  now  stationed  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  lie  is  Assistant  Naval 
Attache  and  Assistant  Naval  Attache  for  Air. 
His  address  is  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Caracas,  and  he  says  mail  would  he 
appreciated.  Mrs.  Gilmer  (Emily  Lou  Cald- 
well) is  at  her  parents’  home  in  Pittsburgh 
while  her  husband  is  in  service.  She  is  acting  as 
her  father’s  secretary  at  Shadvside  Hospital. 

1938 

Ruth  Ward  reports  that  she  has  a new  home 
address,  723  W.  Wayne  St..  Lima,  Ohio.  Her 
business  address  has  also  been  changed  to  The 
Girl  Scout  Headquarters.  705  Citizens  Bldg. 
Ruth  was  in  Tallahassee.  Florida,  taking  a two 
weeks  camp  directors’  course  at  Florida  State 
College  for  Women,  in  March.  She  will  direct 
the  Girl  Scout  camp  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  in  June 
and  Day  Camp  during  July. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Mrs.  J.  Lindslay 
Gressitt  (Margaret  Kriete)  and  her  husband  arc 
interned  in  separate  concentration  camps  in  Can- 
ton, China.  A baby  daughter,  Sylvia,  was  born 
in  December.  1942.  Mr.  Gressitt  was  an  en- 
tomologist at  Lingnan  University  in  Canton  be- 
fore his  internment. 

Ensign  Dean  Holderman — Sec  class  of  1937. 

1939 

Margaret  Campbell  has  been  Mrs.  Robert 
Davison  since  1941.  Her  husband  was  gradu- 
ated from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1939. 
Margaret  has  been  teaching  English  at  the  Wil- 
mington Friends  School  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, the  last  three  years. 

1940 

Avery  H.  Fisher  is  a metallographist  at  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  His  unofficial  title  is 
assistant  foreman  of  the  armour  plate  metallogra- 
phic  laboratory. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Bill  Stewart  whose 
father,  William  Carroll  Stewart,  died  on  April 
20  in  his  home  near  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Carol  Tibbott,  of 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  to  William  A. 
Swartz,  x,  has  been  announced.  Miss  Tibbott 
is  a senior  at  Wellesley  College. 

Lieutenant  (j.  g.)  G.  Alan  Neufeld  is  now 
stationed  at  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital 
in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Lloyd  Gressle  completed  his  studies  at  Bexley 
Hall,  Gambier,  Ohio,  in  March  and  on  March 
27  was  ordained  at  a special  service  in  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  He 
assumed  charge  of  the  St.  James’  Episcopal 
Parish  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  April  1. 

1941 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Konermann  (Edith 
Hargrove)  announce  the  birth  of  a son  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Edith  reports  that  her  husband  left 
for  the  service  on  May  5. 

In  reporting  the  birth  of  George  Albert  Vra- 
denburg,  III,  in  the  April  Alumni  Magazine, 
we  inadvertently  listed  his  father,  George  A., 
Jr.,  as  "Mister.”  George  is,  of  course.  Lieuten- 
ant Vradenburg,  of  the  United  States  Marines. 

Jane  Elmore  was  married  on  September  7, 
1942,  to  Patrick  Henry  Winston.  Jane  has  a 
job  in  the  Alumni  Office  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  while  her  husband  is  in  the  Army 
Air  Force,  stationed  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 
She  hopes  to  be  able  to  join  him  soon. 

Tom  Protzman  is  a test  engineer  for  the  Rohm 
& Haas  Company,  manufacturers  of  plexiglass. 


William  A.  Cattell,  ’36 
...  an  honor  man  in  the  March  19 
graduating  class  of  525  at  U.  S.  Natal 
Hospital,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  he  is 
now  a pharmacist’s  mate  first  class. 


His  address  is  256  Radcliffe,  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Don  Bundy  is  giving  up  his  position  as  assist- 
ant in  the  Bunker  Hill  Church  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  and  accepting  one  nearer  Hartford, 
where  he  is  studying. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Jackson,  Con.  x,  to 
Thomas  R.  Rushen,  of  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey, 
took  place  on  October  10,  1942.  Elizabeth  is 
living  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and  her 
husband  is  stationed  at  Camp  Carson,  Colorado. 

Bob  Lewis  is  editor  of  the  “Dormhurst  Tri- 
angle,” the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dormitory 
weekly  paper. 

Bob  Herrick  has  been  advanced  to  Storekeep- 
er 1st  Class  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  He  is 
now  assigned  to  the  Supply  Office  in  the  office 
of  the  District  Coast  Guard  Officer.  Cleveland. 

Private  Harold  Messer — See  class  of  1942. 


Seaman  (2/c)  Dick  Bliss 
. . . to  hen  last  heard  from  he  was  in 
training  at  the  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
Natal  Station. 


1942 

Margo  Joslin  is  engaged  tu  Ensign  Lewis  li 
Allen  of  lie  Naval  Air  Corps.  Ensign  Alien  U 
an  lnsliuctor,  stationed  m Pensacola,  l-'lorjda 
I lie  wedding  is  planned  for  June. 

The  engagement  of  Mary  Elliot,  x,  of  Andover 
Massachusetts,  to  Lieutenant  John  C.  ||„)w„ 
has  been  announced.  Lieutenant  Drown  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  19.f4  and  from  liar', 
vanl  Dental  School  in  19.18.  lie  is  stationed 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Seymour  Johnson 
!•  lcld  m North  Carolina. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Newberry,  1.x.  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter.  Kay  Juanita,  April  7 
The  Newbcrrys  live  at  134  S.  2(lth  St.,  San  Jose 
California. 


Dorothy  Dosch  is  a student  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  Radio  Instructors  School  in  St.  Louis, 
undergoing  a three  months  training  course 
preparatory  to  leaching  radio  to  air  force  cadets. 
She  has  eight  hours  of  class  work,  six  days  a 
week. 


Nathalie  Bartoo  and  William  Leonard,  x,  were 
married  on  Marcli  12  in  Eden.  New  York. 
Nathalie  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Bartoo  (Frances  Olden,  Con.  x’2 2).  Bill  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Leonard  (Marian 
Slater,  ’ll)  and  the  grandson  of  the  late  Edwin 
Slater,  '83,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Slater  (Sarah  Greer, 
’84).  Carol  Atwater  was  maid  of  honor  at  the 
wedding,  and  Robert  Leonard,  ’45,  was  best  man. 
George  Bartoo,  x’45,  was  an  usher,  and  Lucile 
Hickman,  ’46,  soloist. 

Bill  Saint  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
staff  sergeant  and  assigned  to  the  plans  and 
training  office  of  the  Officers  Candidate  Training 
School  at  the  Infantry  Replacement  Training 
Center  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  He  and 
Barbara  arc  living  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  near 
which  Fort  McClellan  is  located. 

The  engagement  of  Margaret  Swett,  Con.,  to 
Private  Harold  M.  Messer,  Jr.,  ’41,  has  been 
announced.  Margaret  is  at  present  music  super- 
visor at  the  East  End  Junior  High  School,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  director  of  music  at  the  For- 
est Hill  Presbyterian  Church.  Private  Messer 
is  engaged  in  personnel  work  with  the  First  Air 
Base  Squadron,  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 


1943 

The  engagement  of  Carolyn  Harkins  McGill, 
senior  in  the  College,  to  Kernan  Bradley  Whit- 
worth, Jr.,  has  been  announced. 

Jean  Sherman,  Con.x.  was  married  March  6 
to  Colin  A.  Houston,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  the  Harvard  Chapel, 
Cambridge.  Mrs.  Houston  is  now  a student  at 
Wheelock  School,  and  Mr.  Houston  is  a senior 
at  Harvard.  They  will  make  their  home  on  New- 
bury Street. 

The  marriage  of  Beverly  Hamilton,  x.  to  Wil- 
liam IT.  Jenks.  USA,  took  place  April  5 in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Danville,  Vermont. 


O.  D.  A.  Presents  "Patience" 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta, 
"Patience”  was  produced  by  the  O.  D. 
A.  on  April  29  and  30,  the  second  time 
it  has  been  given  in  Oberlin  in  the  last 
six  years. 

Triumphing  over  complications  such 
as  loss  (temporarily)  of  the  needed 
blue  cyclorama,  an  epidemic  of  laryn- 
gitis, and  a shortage  of  men  for  the 
stage  crew,  as  well  as  the  need  to  find 
a safe  way  to  anchor  sets  in  Finney 
Chapel,  which  was  not  built  with  the 
problems  of  play  producing  in  mind, 
the  O.  D.  A.  succeeded  in  producing  an 
operetta  which  pleased  the  Oberlin 
audience  immensely. 

Reports  from  the  first-night  produc- 
tion caused  a run  on  tickets  for  the 
second  performance  and  filled  Finney 
Chapel  almost  to  capacity. 


Jleitesvl  Ga+ititutedl 

Glad  Oberlin  Stresses 
Sciences  in  Curriculum 

Dear  Mr.  Harris : 

I appreciated  receiving  the  special  news- 
print issue  of  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. 

To  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  your 
newsprint  coupon,  I am  enclosing  my  con- 
tribution to  Oberlin’s  War-Service  Scholar- 
ships Fund.  This  would  be  more,  only  I 
am  a chemist,  a "servant  of  mankind.” 

I was  heartened  to  see  President  Wil- 
kins’ statement  in  "Looking  Ahead.”  It  is 
reassuring  to  see  that  he  is  willing  to  in- 
clude the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  post-war 
College  curriculum.  I am  pleased  to  know 
that  Oberlin  is  not  among  those  fearful 
about  the  future  of  the  liberal  arts  college — 
that  it  has  not  taken  up  the  program  of 
slaying  the  dragon  of  "too  much  science.” 

As  of  May  1st,  I am  being  transferred  to 
the  Pest  Control  Research  Section  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

— Charles  J.  Krister,  ’3 4. 

Adventures  of  Would-be 
"94  Day  Wonder" 

Dear  Jack  Kennedy — 

For  thq  first  time  since  March  18, 
1942,  I’m  discovering  what  real  soldiering 
is  like.  I mean  line  company  stuff,  not 
clerking  nor  supplying,  but  the  use  of 
weapons,  firing  them,  disassembling  and 
assembling  them,  knowing  where  to  use 
them  best. 

And  there's  the  obstacle  course,  the 
bayonet  assault  course,  the  muscle  tortur- 
ing calisthenics,  judo  and  dirty  fighting. 

And  there  are  night  compass  problems 
in  thick  woods  full  of  dense  thorny  un- 
derbrush. If  you  take  your  eye  off  the 
object  on  which  you've  shot  your  azimuth, 
you  go  off  your  course;  if  you  keep  your 
eye  on  it,  and  you’re  not  a natural  woods- 
man— as  I am  not — ,you  fall  on  your 
face  and  get  scratched  to  hell  and  back, 
and  you  go  off  your  course  in  rhe  bar- 
gain. I'm  learning  the  hard  way. 

We  start  the  first  of  many  bivouacs 
this  week,  Wednesday  through  Saturday. 
We’ll  be  scouting,  patrolling,  learning 
techniques  of  landscape  rifle  firing.  It’s 
a rugged  course,  and  I shall  never  again 
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Lieut.  Harry  W.  Kline,  ’33 
...  now  at  Harvard,  taking  advanced 
technical  training  in  business  adminis- 
tration, Lieut.  Kline  was  until  April  3 
an  instructor  at  Officers'  Candidate 
School.  The  work  at  Harvard  is  in  a 
new,  special  school  for  200  selected  of- 
ficers. It  condenses  the  regular  gradu- 
ate school  course  in  business  adminis- 
tration into  three  months.  Lieut.  Kline 
is  living  in  Claverly  Hall,  27. 


joke  about  "90-day  wonders.”  Incident- 
ally, with  a new  course  in  jungle  fight- 
ing, we  become  "94-day  wonders.” 

I hope  I make  the  grade,  but  I’m  not 
confident  of  doing  so,  even  though  so 
far  I've  passed  the  written  exams.  If  the 
old  sacro  pops  up,  I’m  a gone  goose i be- 
cause the  physical  side  of  the  course  calls 
for  a peak  of  efficiency,  and  I have  a 
tough  enough  time  keeping  up  with  the 
spring  chickens  who  are  my  classmates. 
The  class  is  littered  with  football  letter- 
men,  professional  boxers  and  all  manner 
of  athletic  stars.  Keep  your  fingers  crossed 
for  me  and  please  don’t  give  up  on  me 
if  I should  wash  out.  Many  have  depart- 
ed already,  and  more  will. 

(An  Officer  Candidate),  ’37. 


The  Girls'  Collegiate  School 
of  Claremont,  California 

Thorough  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  music,  drama. 
Small  classes.  Healthful  outdoor  life. 
Tennis  . . . Riding  . . . Swimming 

Write  for  Information 

Mary  A.  Edwards  Oberlin 

Muribl  Sait  Unit/,  of  Toronto 

1 102  Amherst  Ave„  Claremont,  Cal. 
Meadowlark  School  for  Gradea  2-6 


Is  in  Alumni  Work  at 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Mr.  Mosher: 

I have  just  received  my  complimentary 
copy  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  I had  almost 
forgotten  what  fun  it  is  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Oberlin  now  and  what  classmates, 
you  never  seem  to  hear  about  in  any  other 
way,  are  doing  now.  And  I liked  the  idea  of 
the  newspaper  edition!  I am  enclosing  a 
check  for  $3.00  to  cover  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion. Please  send  it  to  the  above  address. 

Inasmuch  as  my  copy  was  addressed  to 
me  in  my  maiden  name,  I do  not  believe  you 
know  that  I was  married  on  September  7, 
1942  to  Patrick  Henry  Winston.  My  hus- 
band is  now  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

In  the  meantime  I have  a job  in  the 
Alumni  Office  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  here.  1 can  now  appreciate  the 
tremendous  job  involved  in  keeping  tabs 
on  alumni,  especially  now  with  so  many 
boys  in  the  service. 

(Mrs.)  Jane  Elmore  Winston,  ’41. 

Another  Friend  Rushes  to 
Defend  Emilie  Ann  Jones 

United  States  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Chuck: 

I was  certainly  interested  in  your  special 
issue  of  March,  1943,  but  was  somewhat 
perplexed  over  your  statement  that  Miss 
Duffy  is  the  first  business  manager  the  Re- 
view' had  ever  had. 

I had  intended  to  w'rite  a fiery  letter  of 
protest  over  your  absent-mindedness,  but  as 
usual  got  swamped  and  forgot  to  do  it.  I 
am  glad  that  our  old  friend  Bill  Tucker  also 
saw'  a sore  thumb  sticking  out  of  your  oth- 
erwise pleasing  edition. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  add  that  Emilie  Ann 
Jones,  '28,  was  not  only  an  excellent  adver- 
tising manager  and  excellent  business  man- 
ager, but  also  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  if  my  recol- 
lection serves  me  correctly,  made  in  her  jun- 
ior year.  Mary  Ellen  w'ill  have  to  go  some  to 
beat  Emilie’s  record. 

Wayne  J.  deVyver,  ’27 
Lieutenant  (jg) 

Oberlin’ s 1943  Alumni  Fund- 

Needs  Every  Oberlinite’s  Support 


TOBIN’S 

A PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  STORE 

SINCE  1904 

★ 

TELEPHONE  80 


Susnmesi  At 

WILL  BE  COLORFUL  AND  COMFORTABLE 
WITH  OUR  FINE  FURNITURE  AND  BRIGHT  RUGS 


See  our  large  collection  of  indoor  and  outdoor  summer  furniture  grouped 
together  in  the  Great  Court  for  easy  selection.  There  are  smart,  comfort- 
able pieces  which  will  convert  your  lawn,  porch  or  terrace  into  an  ideal 
vacation  spot  . . . and  an  accessible  one.  Come  in  while  selection  is  com- 
plete . . . prepare  now  for  Summer  at  home. 


Also  see  our  display  of  reversible  fibre  rugs, 
colorful  pillows  and  gayly  patterned  dinnerware. 


*74e 


STERLING  & WELCH 


Ga. 


1225  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


